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NCIENT ‘sepulchral slabs and 

1 crosses have recently received 
much attention. One of the 
most recent works on the sub- 
ject is that by the Rev. Edward 
L. Cutts, B.A..—one of the “ Archeological 
Manuals,” published under the sanction of the 
Archeological Institute,* and forming the 
first portion of the subject of “ Monumental 
Antiquities.” The number which remain of 
these slabs and crosses may be judged of 
from the author’s remark, that 1,000 of them 
have come under his own notice. In his work 
he gives drawings of many, and divides them 
into the three classes: — 1. Incised Cross 
Slabs, 2. Raised Cross Slabs, and 3. Head 
Crosses. 

In the course of his introductory remarks, 
Mr. Cutts notices the circumstance, which is 
not without a Jesson, that in Sussex, where 
iron foundries existed from an early period, 
cast-iron coffin-slabs occur. There is an 
example at Burwash, Sussex, with a small cross 
and inscription, “ORATE PRO ANNIMA 
Joune Couins.” A kindred example of later 
date exists at Crowhurst, Surrey, which bears 
a figure in shroud (Anne Forster), kneeling 
children, shields, and inscription, date A.D. 
1591. An example with inscription only exists 
at Cowden, Kent. 

The variety of designs made from the cross, 
or from the combination of the cross and circle 
(which latter may be intended for a nimbus), is 
quite extraordinary, and shows the invention of 
the medieval artists: actual repetition is very 
rare, though the modifications are in many in- 
stances very slight. “It may be sometimes rather 
difficult for an unpractised eye at once to see the 
cross in some of the complicated designs, but 
the idea of the cross seems to have been so 
ever present in the minds of: the medieval 
Christians, that they at once caught at any- 
thing which formed even a remote resemblance 
to the emblem of our faith. In two intersecting 
roads they saw the cross, and chose these cross 
roads as places peculiarly suitable for the 
erection of their village and station crosses : 
the soldier stuck his sword upright in the 
earth, and its hilt formed the cross before which 
he prayed.” 

In the fourteenth century the cross is some- 
times composed of leaves and branches of the 
vine: the lilies, commonly used in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as terminations, were 
probably in allusion to the Virgin Mary. 


Amongst the symbols inscribed on ancient 
gravestones, many are personal and indicate the 
rank and profession of the deceased. The 
crozier is the symbol of an archbishop; the 
mitre and pastoral staff refer both to bishops 
and mitred abbots; the chalice, so often ob- 
servalle, is the symbol of an ecclesiastic ; the 
paten and chalice often occur together, as do 
the chalice and book (of the Gospels), and the 
chalice and cruet, perhaps that in which the 
baptismal chrism was kept. A shield or a 
sword may stand for a knight; the knife may 


'* “<4 Manual for the Study of the Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses of the Middle Ages.” J. H. Parker, London and 
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}be the’symbol’ of the official “kerver” in 


some great family, and the knife and dredging- 
box appear on the slab over Cannynge’s 
cook, buried in Redcliffe Church, Bristol. 
Shears may stand for a clothier, although they 
were sometimes used to designate a female. 

To determine the date of gravestones is not 
at all times easy,—they do not present the 
same marked characteristics of certain periods 
as are found in buildings; the form 
of the cross, the accidental ornaments, 
the inscription, if any, must all be looked to 
for assistance in the inquiry. ‘From c. a.p. 
1000, till about A.p. 1350, a kind of Roman 
character called Lombardic was commonly 
used. The latest instance we meet with of 
Lombardic (says Gough, vol. iii. p. ccxlvi.) is 
on the tomb of Robert’ de Bures, Acton, a.p. 
1361. The character called black letter seems 
to have been introduced ¢. A.D. 1350: it is 
used on the tomb of Edward III., who died 
A.D. 1377; and from this period it was in 
common use until c. a.p. 1530. About this 
time a debased kind of Lombardic became 
very fashionable, and gradually changed until 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when it became the common Roman. character. 

Moreover from c. 1100 to c. A.D. 1360, the 
inscription, though often in Latin, was more 
frequently in Norman French, and generally 
in rhyme. From c. a.p. 1400 downwards, 
Latin became the common language for in- 
scriptions, though English ones are not un- 
common after c. A.D. 1500.” 

The inscriptions had little variety ; nearly all 
of the same age followed one conventional form. 
Thus from the year 600 to 1000, the inscrip- 
tion seems to have been —“ Pray for the soul 
of ——.” In the thirteenth and early part of 
the fourteenth century,—* Sire——Gist Ic1 
DEv DE SA ALME EST MERCI.” 

“From the middle of the fourteenth to the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, the conven- 
tional form appears to have been, ‘dic jacet 
ns ——cujus anime propicietur Beus. Amen.’ 

A not uncommon addition in this period is, 
‘Hesu merci, Lavdie help.” Sometimes it is the 
sole inscription. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
longer in-criptions began to grow common; 
and in the succeeding centuries, such a mode 
was adopted that one might naturally ask 
with the little girl who had looked round a 
churchyard, ‘ Pray, mamma, where are the 
naughty people buried?’ and to ‘lie like an 
epitaph,’ became a mode of comparison. Many 
epitaphs of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, as we have often had occasion to say, 
are positively blasphemous. 

We are enabled to give some examples of the 
excellent engravings, by which the work before 
us is illustrated.* Fig. 1 isa Norman headstone 
(of the twelfth century), from Temple Bruer, 
Lincolnshire; and Fig. 2, one of later date 
from the churchyard of St. Mary Le Wigford, 
Lincoln, probably of thirteenth century: this 
is an interesting specimen. 

Fig. 3 is a beautiful Early English slab 
(thirteenth century), from Great Milton, Ox- 
fordshire; and fig. 4, probably early in 
fourteenth century, is from Barnwell, North- 
amptonshire : the scale is 1 inch to a foot, The 
incised lines connecting the up,er and lower 
parts of this design are very singular. 

Wehave often pointed out that thefinest carved 
works in our medizval buildings are studies 





* Some of the references,we must here remark, appear de- 
fective;‘and should ‘be revised: thus the border in plate 
xxxix, is.pointed out as of the thirteenth century (p. 55), 
while the plate itself is headed twelfth century. Further, 
réference is in oné place. made ‘to illustrations by numbers, 





which do not appear on the plates, 


from nature, and have urged on our designers 
that to natural forms geometrically disposed, 
they must look for new inspirations. The 
crosses to which we have just now alluded 
afford other instances of the same fact. Mr. 
Pugin, we observe, has adopted the same 
doctrine, and his new work, “ Floriated 
Ornament,” is an- exposition of what he was 
himself able to do in this way. The great 
point is to lead designers back to first prin- 
ciples :—as by:repeated copying the spirit of 
the original work is liable to be lost, so in de- 
coration the constant reproduction of old 
patterns, without reference to the natural type 
from which they were composed, leads to de- 
based forms and spiritless outline, and in the 
end to a mere caricature of a beautiful original. 
It is impossible to improve on the works of 
God; and the natural outlines of leaves, 
flowers, &c., must be more perfect and beau- 
tiful than any invention of man.” 

Returning to Sepulchral Memorials, we 
may here mention a second work on the same 
subject now in course of publication, namely, 
‘Christian Monuments in England and Wales ; 
an Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 
various classes of Sepulchral Monuments which 
have been in use in this Country from about 
the era of the Norman Conquest,” by the Rev, 
Charles Boutell, M.A.* Mr. Boutell and Mr, 
Cutts tread the same ground to a considerable 
extent, and give the same illustrations; the 
work of the former, however,.is to take a wider 
range than that of Mr. Cutts, as it is to include 
monumental effigies, semi-effigial monuments, 
altar tombs, and canopies. As a specimen of 
the writer’s style, we will quote his notice of 
the materials used in the construction of 
monuments :— 


“The materials of which the medieval mo- 
numents were for the most part constructed, 
were— 


“I. Marble or Stone; comprising purbeck 
and forest marble, alabaster, various kinds of 
sandstone, &c. Monumental coffins and slabs, 
altar-tombs, canopies, and effigies, were com- 
monly formed altogether of marble or stone. 

“II. Wood; generally oak or chestnut. The 
upper parts of altar-tombs were sometimes 
made of wood, as in the monument of William 
de Valence, in Westminster Abbey: wood was 
also occasionally used for the construction of 
canopies, and even of effigies. 

“{1II. A mixed metal denominated Latten, 
but now generally known as brass: Effigies, 
in full relief, were occasionally executed in this 
metal; also the small effigies or weepers, which 
were placed in niches about the sides of ma 
of the more important altar-tombs. Plates of 
this metal were laid upon altar-tombs to sup- 
port recumbent effigies. Narrow and long 
plates, or fillets, were also fixed in hollows, 
abated or sunk for their reception in the upper- 
most group of the mouldings of these tombs. 
These fillets bore inscriptions and were’ set 
chamfer-wise—on a slope that is—with the 
adjoining ‘mouldings. But the most common 
use of the latten metal was in plates, which 
were engraven with effigies and various other 
designs, and, being affixed to slabs of stone, 
were laid in the pavement of churches, or, in 
some cases, were placed on altar-tombs. Mo- 
numents of this class are known as brasses. 

In the decoration of the more costly and 
elaborate monuments, enamel was not unfre- 
quently introduced: gilding and colour were 
also used for the same purpose, and with a lavish 
hand. Now these gorgeous accessories for the 
most part have disappeared, leaving, as tokens 
of their former existence, but here and there 
some lingering remains. There is one other 
mode of decoration employed by the medieval 
artists for monumental purposes, which requires 
to be noticed; this is the use of a composition 
spread upon the marble or stone, in which any 
minute elaboration of details might be ex+ 
pressed, in place of the more tedious process 





* Published by G. Bell, Fleet-street, Parts I, and II, 
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of carving in marble or stone itself. In flat 
slabs, also, upon which the desired device was 
incised or engraven in outline, the lines were 
filled in with some tenacious substance, which 
would at the same time render the lines of the 
composition more distinct, and would tend to 
their preservation from injury. The incised 
lines in brasses appear to have been originally 
subjected to a similar process.” 


The fourth and fifth parts of Messrs. 
Bowman and Crowther’s “Churches of the 
Middle Ages,” are published,* and fully 
support our very favourable impression 
of the work. The churches illustrated 
are St. Mary’s, Temple Balsall, Warwick- 
shire, and St. Andrew’s, Heckington, Lin- 
colnshire; and the plates comprise, of the 
first,—a perspective view ; ground plan; south 
priests’ door and west ditto; west elevation; 
south elevation; south and north doorways, 
and details of buttresses. And of the second, 
—west elevation; plan of spire, and section of 
parapet of tower; details of spire; south win- 
dow, south transept; priests’ and sacristy 
doorways; tracery of chancel windows, and 
details of parapet. As a text-book, this work 
will be found of the greatest value. The per- 
spective view is the least satisfactory in the 
fourth part, and the writing to the details might 
still be clearer, though an improvement on that 
in the first parts. 


* By the authors, at Manchester. 








PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

In the second lecture, on January 10th, 
the professor urged reliance rather upon 
the acquired than the natural qualifications of 
the students: the pretension to genius was a 
common and very natural error, which all the 
writers on fine arts were for ever reproving. 
Sir J. Reynolds had laboured to show that the 
better parts of genius were good sense and 
industry. Horace and Pope were equally 
earnest on this point (“ Ars Poetica,” and 
* Epistle to Lord Burlington”)— 


‘¢ Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous e’en to taste—’tis sense. 
Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven.”’ 


By consulting good sense, the plain law of 
gravitation in sound building, we shall avoid 
a crowd of misplaced inventions and futile 
efforts at taste. If (as a vulgar instance) we 
raise upon the glass front of a shop the 
glories of Jupiter Stator, or the magnificence 
of San Sovino, our labour is but vain; and 
however safe and sufficient by its concealed 
supports, we experience the apprehension 
which the sleeping boy, Robert Houdin, gives 


‘to the bewildered spectator while suspended 


in the air. Far superior is the continental 
= of shop fronts, adopted by Mr. Penne- 
thorne in New Oxford-street, in which all is 
natural and well-founded; namely, by the 


bold arch supporting the su cture, 
while the first floor is suspended on the im- 


post, and the shop front is relieved of all super- 
incumbent weight. But this rigour was not 


demanded in decorations, painted or in relief, 
as in Genoa and Florence. Fancy might there 
have license, and we could endure Robert 
Houdin, or a Pandemonium upon clouds, 
while simply attempted in pictorial art. The 
street fronts of London were a scandal with 
the foreign architects ; massive and columnar 
architecture supported upon bodkins and glass 
windows, was justly ridiculed by them. He 
cited these as outrageous examples of this 
gross departure from the simple laws of build- 
ing. Of course, the observance of these laws 
in good architecture would be familiar to the 
students in many examples, as well as the 
irredeemable departure from them. 


But he strongly recommended their exercise 
of the logic of the art in their habitual criticism, 
rather than its rhetoric, and to allow to strength 
and reason all the influence which was due to 
so eminently practical an art as architecture. 
He had recalled the attention of students to 
the unadorned ‘precepts of Vitruvius, because 
he must ever esteem them sound and well 
founded, especially in these times, when a fan- 
ciful amateur dilettanteism was assuming 4 
dangerous authority. We were greatly obliged 
to eloquent scholars who had expatiated on 
the ethical, metaphysical, and imaginative 
elements of our art, but they would be found 
mere sentimentalists when measured by the 
grave requirements of practice, as enjoined by 
the Greeks and the best of their followers, from 
Vitruvius downwards. 


The philologist Schneider had attacked the 
Latinity and personality of Vitruvius withouta 





single advantage to the subject matter 
by our venerable autho, 40 whom, above all, 
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he had denied the presumptive right of grum- 
bling, which the architect inherited as his 
birthright in all ages. He thought Vitruvius 
was recovering all his ancient estimation. In 
a former course he had detailed the importance 
of the various discoveries and elucidations of 
his precepts, achieved chiefly by English enter- 
rise and science in late years, and which it 
would be desirable to appropriate before they 
were pirated by the foreigner. The last of 
these fand of the highest importance) was the 
interpretation of the “scamilli impares,” ma- 
thematically ascertained by Mr. Penrose. He 
roduced the most recent commentators on 
Nitravine (the last of twenty-three of all na- 
tions who had attempted it since 1520), namely, 
Amati, 1829, and Marini, 1837. By slow de- 
es this author, now nearly 1,900 years old, 
was becoming better understood. It appeared 
from the latter that there were to be found 
in the various libraries of Europe 53 original 
manuscript copies of the author. Every student 
should revere Vitruvius, and at least possess 
the accessible translation of Mr. Gwilt. 

He proceeded to comment on the great 
principles of the art, as laid down in the 
9nd chapter, lst book Taxis, order,—2 Diathe- 
sis, arrangement or disposition,—and 3 Eco- 
nomia, in the enlarged as well as the financial 
sense,—and Thematismos. These characters 
constituted design in architecture: with refer- 
ence to the first, it is remarkable, that before 
him Aristotle had pronounced the effect of the 
art to reside in order and in magnitude ; it 
was probably a Greek axiom. Order is the 
distinction of nature’s productions ; and the 
highest ‘inventions of man assumed the 
same divine attribute; order affects us in the 
combined movement of military array, as con- 
trasted with a mob; as the regular avenue 
contrasted with the wild disorder of the forest. 
All the great schools of architecture prescribed 
order and regularity even in small buildings; 
and this precept (strained perhaps too far in 
the seventeenth) had given rise to the pic- 
turesque school, which, aided by the romantic 
taste of part of the last century and the 
beginning of this, had affected the casual and 
irregular; by them the heterogeneous tastes 
and requirements of 800 years in the concrete 
cathedral, or the castellated mansion, were 
applauded and even imitated; but the painter 
will warn us of the difficulty of success in 
these groupings, in which eurythmia, the 
balance of quantities, and the apposite and fe- 
licitous contrasts of form and feature, are the 
acquirements of his life; and can no more be 
affected by the unskilful than the ease and 
grace of good breeding by the clown. How- 
ever opposed the partisans of order and the 
picturesque as to minor productions of the art, 
there could be little doubt of their adoption of 
the former in all solemn and extensive works. 
It is remarkable, that in the paintings of 
Pompeii we discover evidences of a pictu- 
resque school, in the architectural representa- 
tion of which there was variety or balanced 
points, but neglect of symmetry. 

The second head was Diathesis—arrange- 
ment of the plan and disposition of the ele- 
ments of the design—the grand legislation of 
the whole and the parts in all their purposes 
and variety of intention; here it is that the 
wisdom, taste, and tact of the architect ordains 
and institutes every. provision and require- 
ment, so that convenience, health, climate, 
access, egress, sewage, light, use, beauty and 
character, consistency and propriety, should 
enable it to work as a sentient body, and, like 
4 fossil organic creature of nature, possess 
every vital provision but breath. 

The creation of such a body by experience 
and invention from a chaos, and the production 
of a harmonious result upon a white sheet of 
paper, required originality of mind ; the archi- 
tect must possess the tactics of a general to 
Oppose the difficulties and varying require- 
Ments of the site and surrounding circum- 
stances; and, according to their variety, so 
ought his design to present an equal novelty 
in the arrangement and disposition of every 
case, He illustrated the process of thought by 

ing the consideration and motives of the 
aylor Institution and University Galleries at 
Oxford : that building occupied a site 260 feet 

100 feet. At the angle of St. Giles’s and 

caumont-streets, the small end towards St. 
uired an im- 
mt in approaching Oxford from the 





west; the other extremity in Beaumont-street 
abutted on a row of modern houses, 40 feet 
high. It was then obvious that the usual 
pyramidal front (placed lengthways of the site, 
and diminishing with wings at the extremities) 
could not be resorted to; the disposition, 
therefore, was reversed, the lowest part of the 
building being in the centre; the edifice was 
disconnected from its ordinary neighbours by 
raising the whole site on an artificial terrace, 
of 8 feet high, in arustic character; this latter 
enabled him to dispose of one of the four floors 
required in the elevation,—two were disposed 
in the height of the order, the upper central 
windows of which breaking through the 
entablature in arched heads, enabled him to 
light his attic with the upper portions, these 
large windows giving a collegiate and public 
character to the edifice, and reducing the four 
windows, or floors, to two. This disposition, 
though unusual, had, after due deliberation, 
been preferred by the judges. So the victory 
(if so it was) had been achieved like that of 
Trafalgar, by reversing the ordinary tactics. He 
apologized for illustrating his argument by a 
work of his own, on account of his having 
more intimately felt in this example the diffi- 
culties and tie responsibilities of the architect 
and general. 

Economia was the third great principle of 
design enunciated by Vitruvius; namely, the 
contrivance in which wisdom and beauty were 
united with that admirable fitness and eco- 
nomy exhibited in the productions of the great 
artist Nature, in all of which we find eccen- 
tricities and apparent caprices arising naturally 
from peculiar wants and uses united with cor- 
responding variety and beauty. ‘These coin- 
cidences are delightful to trace in the works of 
nature and -of art; the whimsical processes of 
the crustaceous tube, the leaf, the flower, or 
corrugated stone; or the crocketed spire, in 
which we discover that what appears to be 
only a florid enrichment of architecture, is in 
fact the stair by which the master may ascend 
on its sides to repair its surface or adjust the 
vane; or the lizard on the handle of the 
Geeek vase, which, when we use it, turns out 
to be, not the accident or caprice of the artist, 
but the nicest possible adjustment to the 
gripe and movement of the thumb and fingers. 

Thue, what appears a superfluity, is in fact 
an essential: the multiple purpose of every 
feature of design is the delight and the justifi- 
cation of the architect in his plan and in his 
orthography. 

In his plan the corridor, like the great 
aorta, should give life and communication to 
every apartment of his building. The sure 
test of a good plan is the small proportion of 
the passages to the available rooms in the sum 
of superficial contents. {The difficulties of 
this geometrical art could only be known to 
those who had attempted the unexceptionable 
plan. The party-wall uniting all the chim- 
neys, giving strength to the building, security 
on either side against fire, and passages for the 
flues, was the epitome of this kind of economy 
—the economy by which all the wants and 
uses were united with beauty and proportion 
traced in the wise structures of the greatest 
masters. Everywhere enough, but nothing 
over; and, when ventilation, light, drainage. 
with the acute, sparing, but sufficient use and 
adaptation of all materials, provisions, and 
requirements, were found in the examination 
of a building, a kind of sublime was felt; and 
we then calvicband the figure of speech which 
calls the great Creator the architect of nature. 

Economy, in the lower sense, was exhibited 
by the architect who, together with sufficient 
beauty, furnished at the same time the largest 
available accommodation, and both at the 
smallest cost. The comparison of the Taylor 
Institution and University Galleries, with other 
contemporary buildings, might be cited as ad- 
vantageous in this particular, containing as it 
did 38,000 feet superficial, of available accom- 
modation, at the cost of 52,000/. 

The works of Sir C. Wren might be quoted 
as the examples of the largest products, at the 
smallest cost, and it would be easy to show 
that at the same time that he was the most 
magnificent architect of modern times, he 
was beyond comparison the most economical 
also. 

Character and fitness of style (Thematismos) 
was the fourth great principle enjoined b 
Vitruvius,—sadly transgressed in modern build- 


ings, the destination of which it would be 
often impossible for the stranger to pronounce 
upon from their external appearance. One 
great occasion of this was the nationality 
which unconsciously accompanied the designs 
of various countries. In the great military 
ye of Russia, all buildings had the aspect 
of barracks,—in France, till now monarchic, 
of Royal palaces; in papal Rome, all were 
ecclesiastical ; amongst the nomade Turks, all 
was tent fashion. In domestic England, 
domesticity was universal, and the barracks 
in Birdcage-walk were hardly distinguish- 
able from the domestic houses in Regent’s- 
ark. Our churches, public offices, and 
roe al look like domestic habitations. He 
ae the town house at Vicenza, by 

alladio, and the Louvre, by Perrault, as the 
finest examples of correct appropriation, and 
significance of character. 

The Dream of Poliphilus, the Palace of 
Architecture, Chaucer’s Temple of Mars or 
House of Fame, the Arabian Nights, Sir C. 
Wren’s descriptions, the eloquent Moller, and 
the consultation of poetic writers generally, 
should be used to stimulate the proper senti- 
ment of our art. 

In the next he should proceed to comment 
on the principle of proportion as laid down 
by Vitruvius. 








PROPOSED REVISION OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


As the new Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
now two years in embryo, will probably be 
produced in the ensuing session of Parliament, 
it may be well to recall the recollection of the 
profession and the building interest in general 
to the position of the present law, and to the 
proposed alterations suggested by the Bill laid 
on the table of the House of Commons at the 
close of the last session. The delay which has 
occurred has certainly been beneficial in cool- 
ing down many prejudices, and in giving a 
full opportunity for ascertaining the working 
of the machinery erected by the present law ; 
and though it is well known and admitted that 
this machinery has not worked so smoothly 
as could be desired, and has, indeed, been in 
danger of a dead lock, yet the principle ori- 
ginally established of constituting a board of 
appeal in building matters, and also a court of 
record, from which much useful statistical in- 
formation will eventually be obtained, has met 
with general approval. 

The want of this establishment was the great 
defect of the Act of 14th Geo. III., and though 
it was also objected to it, that under this Act 
a district surveyor could scarcely venture to 

ive a certificate of a building being erected 

ully in accordance with its provisions,—the 
same objection might be taken to the present 
Act, where the requirements to render a build- 
ing a model house according to law are increased 
to a still greater extent. It is curious to observe 
how this difficulty has been felt in each suc- 
ceeding revision of the Act, and how necessary 
it has been found in all attempts at improve- 
ment to cast overboard the heavy lumber of 
detailed restrictions, and to reduce the enact- 
ments to as few and as concise regulations ascan 
be formed,—to work out, in fact, the principle of 
modern legislation, that private interests and 
rightsshould only be sofarlimited and controlled 
as they interfere, or come in contact, with the 
interests of the community at large. The re- 
vised Bill is an instance of this, and the sug- 
gestions which have been subsequently made 
carry out the principle still further. How 
different is this from the first draught of the 
Building Act of 1844! wherein we all remem- 
ber with dismay that the schedules were framed 
with the minuteness of a specification, and the 
scantlings of joists, quarters, and rafters were 
detailed, down to 4 by 23. 

Some of these absurdities disappeared, but 
enough still remain in the existing Act to re- 
quire a remodelling of the whole; or, in the 
words of the preamble of the new Bill, whereas 
the provisions of the Act 7 and 8 of her present 
Majesty, and a subsequent Act amending the 
same, “have been found insufficient for the 
objects for which they were designed,” the 
said Acts are repealed, and other provisions 
made in lieu thereof. 

It is well known that a slumbering dissatis- 
faction was soon felt by all parties at the 
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working of the Bill of 1844 ; that several modi- 
fications were required, and that a Bill to 
amend the Act was passed within about two 
years,and that difficulties continued toincrease, 
which the constitution of the board tended 
rather to exasperate than alleviate. Under 
these circumstances a committee was ap- 
pointed, by direction of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, to consider the defects 
of the Bill, which committee comprised repre- 
sentatives of the official referees, the district 
surveyors, and the builders in general. The 
report of this committee, which was never 
made public, was sent to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests; and the Bill laid on 
the table of the House of Commons in July, 
1849, by the Earl of Carlisle, is supposed to 
be the result of this report.* There is great 
reason, however, to suspect that the framers of 
this Bill of 1849 have not limited themselves 
to the report, or adopted the suggestions of 
the committee alone; but that many of the 
provisions, especially those constituting the 
new Board of Appeal, have been drawn aud 
inserted without any recommendations from 
the committee relative thereto. Upon the 
publication of this Bill it was reviewed in one 
of the editorial articles of THz BuILpgER, 
pointing out some notorious objectionable 
clauses; but it has not hitherto attracted 
much attention, except among the district 
surveyors, who, being the chief instruments 
for carrying it into effect, are primarily in- 
terested in obtaining enactments that clearly 
define their duties. A committee of district 
surveyors was, in consequence, nominated 
among themselves, who have carefully ex- 
amined the Bill, made various suggestions, 
and have reported these suggestions to the 
Ear! of Carlisle.t 

The alterations proposed by the district sur- 
veyors are important and valuable, and evince 
great desire on their. part to make the Bill 
clear and precise. They all tend to facilitate 
its working, and by advising the omission in 
the schedules of much detail, they will effect a 
more certain execution of the Act, and prevent 
many disputes with builders. The reduction 
of these details might, however, be carried still 
further, with much advantage to ali parties, 
and without detriment to the great principle of 
a Building Act,—security from fire communi- 
cating from house to house, and stability of 
external construction. 

Upon comparing the two Bills of 1844 and 
1849, several important variations will be found 
in the enacting clauses, as well as in the 
schedules. 

First, as to public buildings. The super- 
vision of these is taken out of the hands of the 
district surveyor, and placed under one of the 
official referees. As no general regulation can be 
made for the construction of public buildings, 
the drawings, as heretofore, are to be sent to the 
office of Metropolitan Buildings; but a curious 
provision is made with respect to them, as the 
drawings are only to be sent, “if required, by 
the official referee,” and a certificate to be 
given by the referee that such building may be 
executed, only ‘if required by the architect.” 
It is difficult to understand the motive of this 
arrangement, as no architect would commence 
a public work exposed to the uncertain super- 
vision and requirements of an official referee,— 
especially as the clauses now stand,—where 
there is too much latitude given to the official 
referee to show himself captious; and should 
he by habit be timid or averse to new modes 
of contruction, he may, under the proposed 
clause, cause great annoyance to all parties. 
Again, the clause as now drawn up, autho- 
rizing ONE only of the official referees 
to decide upon the construction and final 
— of a public building, is highly 
objectionable, and almost affronting to the 
profession, as no architect of any expe- 
rience could submit with honour to modify his 
design at the mere fiat of one whose position 
alone gives him the superior power of control. 
In the existing Act, this controlling power was 
vested in all the refereés jointly, and to the 
opinion of three professional gentlemen, no 
one would feel reluctant to submit.. The 
Committee of District Surveyors have sug- 





*It is tobe regretted that the.gist of this report was not 
made public, So far as we canlearn it was scarcely attended 
to in the preparation of the new Bill.—Ep, - 

tA ious rt of the discussions by this committee 
wronid bewe been tageous.—Ep. 





gested that the drawings should be sanctioned 
by the referees jointly; but the decision upon 
any point involving any subsequent alteration, 
should also be a joint decision and not of one 
alone. There appears throughout the Act a 
desire to allow one official referee to act alone 
and independently, and a clause would be 
useful, giving the building party power to 
claim the inspection and decision of two should 
he so require it. 

The clause appointing a paid legal agent to 
act in all cases on behalf of the district sur- 
veyors, and to act also as adviser to the refe- 
rees themselves, has been sufficiently and 
severely commented on by the editor of Tur 
BuILpER, and requires no further condemna- 
tion: as the district surveyors also object to 
such an appointment, and have in their report 
stated good and sufficient objections thereto, 
there is no doubt that these clauses will be 
cancelled. 

The proceedings in cases of party structures 
are rendered more simple, as, in matters of 
doubt, immediate reference can be made to the 
court, under whose directions all proceedings 
can be taken, if the parties themselves do not 
agree. This principle, in fact, seems to per- 
vade the new Act, and the court has acquired 
thereby a greater directive power. 

An important alteration is made in the 
schedules, ‘The distinction which has hitherto 
been maintained between the dwelling-house 
class and warehouse class of buildings, is now 
entirely abolished, and no difference is made 
between party and external walls as regards 
thickness. All buildings of whatever descrip- 
tion, except public buildings, are classed under 
four rates, and all walls are regulated in thick- 
ness by the number and height of stories in 
their respective rates. This is a great improve- 
ment upon the former Acts, and will give in- 
creased facility in execution and superin- 
tendence. 

Perhaps, however, the most important varia- 
tion made in the Act is the new constitution of 
the Court of Reference. If it has been the 
object of the framers of the bill to prevent 
disputes and discussions at the table of the 
board, and “to make things pleasant,” a more 
effective system could scarcely have been de- 
vised. Under it, im fact, no discussion need 
arise. The registrar is placed at the head of 
the court; to him, in the first instance, and 
through him subsequently, all applications 
must be made, and by him eventually all points 
must be decided. In all cases of difference 
between a district surveyor and other parties, 
the registrar directs one of the official referees 
to inquire into and report to him the facts and 
his opinion upon all points requiring architec- 
tural or structural knowledge; or if the differ- 
ence between the parties be on legal points, 
the registrar decides alone, after hearing the 
respective statements. In either case, however, 
he is the party, not only, as at present, to see 
that the award is legal according to the Act, 
but to decide also the terms of the award. The 
distinction made in the clauses between points 
involving architectural knowledge and those 
requiring legal knowledge, will probably 
be so fine and subtle in all matters of 
dispute, that it will require but _ little 
care on the part of a skilful lawyer 
to draw all cases into his department for deci- 
sion. Indeed, such must be the natural ten- 
dency of a dispute under such an arrange- 
ment. Something may be said in favour of 
this new constitution: it gives unity, rapidity, 
and a greater degree of legal uniformity to the 
decisions; and if under the old Buildings Act 
such cases were decided by a magistrate 
selected almost by chance, and helplessly un- 
acquainted with building matters, there is no 
reason to doubt that a legal gentleman, who 
has acquired by experience a general know- 
ledge of building technicalities, and assisted as 
he would be by his officers, would have any 
difficulty in arriving at a just conclusion on all 
matters. submitted to him; but the writer 
cannot help feeling great regret that the con- 
stitution of the court, as established under the 
present Act, wherein the official referees them- 
selves form the tribunal, should have failed, as 
this proposed alteration seems to indicate; or 
that any cause should have arisen which gave 
ground for abolishing a high and important 
trust which had been placed in the hands of 
the architectural profession. How this has 
occurred it would perhaps be painful to in- 








uire;* but the result evidently would be that 
the official referees, instead of sitting as judges 
in banco, would be little more than. officers of 
the court—the eyes of the registrar: their 
duties in many cases will be similar to the 
district surveyor’s, and their position in fact 
will be official surveyors and not referees. 

In the report of the committee of the dis. 
trict surveyors, a slight allusion only is made 
to this subject; they leave it to the higher 
authorities, but it is one which ought to be 
still further considered. To the Earl of Car. 
lisle, who has taken a most active part in the 
measure, and given a patient hearing to all 
suggested improvements, the thanks of the pro. 
fession are due; and there seems now to arise 
a strong hope, that before the close. of the 
ensuing session of Parliament, his lordship 
will have produced that rara avis, a satisfac. 
tory “ Builders’ Bill.” T. L. 








ON THE SUPPLY OF THE CATTLE 
MARKETS AND THE ABATTOIRS OF 
PARIS.+ 


The regulations of the markets, as far as we 
have followed them, are apparently as perfect 
as can be devised, excepting, perhaps, that the 
forcing all the sales to take place upon the 
markets may be regarded as an interference 
with the rights of the buyer and seller. There 
are, however, two other regulations affecting 
the butchers’ trade of Paris, which are far from 
being justifiable on any principle of common 
sense or of political economy. ‘These regula- 
tions are the ones establishing,—first, the 
** Caisse de Poissy,”—secondly, the limitation 
of the number of butchers. 

The “ Caisse de Poissy” is in fact a bank 
through which all the transactions of the prin- 
cipal markets are forced to pass. The capital 
is formed by the deposits, or caution-money, 
of the Paris butchers, who are entitled toa 
credit upon the bank to the same amount, 
‘Before attending the market, they pay into 
the bank the sum which they intend to lay out, 
and they pay for the cattle. they purchase b 
an order upon the Caisse. They are entitled 
to overdraw their account to the amount of 
their credit, on the condition of reimbursing 
the sum within the week; and are charged at 
the rate of 5 per cent. for the advances, ‘receiving 
also 5 per cent. on their deposits. The clerk 
of the market certifies the price of sale, givesa 
copy thereof, which is registered, and the 
amount paid upon presentation at the Caisse. 
There is a certain advantage in this system, 
inasmuch as it facilitates the settlement of the 
sales; the error is in making its adoption 
forcible, for the Caisse charges a very heavy 
commission, and the butchers avail themselves 
but little of the facilities. of the credits. ‘The 
commission is 10f. per head of cattle; 6f. per 
cow; 2f. 40 c. per calf; and 70c. per sheep. In 
1846, of the sixty millions of. francs which 
passed through the bank, sixty-three butchers 
did business to the amount of about 33} 
millions, of which only three millions were 
upon credit; the 438 others did business for 
the remaining 26}. millions, borrowing from 
the Caisse eight millions, It is hard to force 
the butchers who do not avail themselves of 
the advantages of the bank to pay. just as 
though they did. The profits, however, of the 
Caisse are paid over to the city of Paris, and 
figure as an important item in its budget. 

Before quitting this subjectiit may be worth 
while to add, that when the graziers effect their 
sales by the commission agents, they pay at 
the rate of 3 f. per head of cattle, 2f. 50c. for 
a cow, lf. 50c. for a calf, and 20f. for every 
hundred sheep sold through them. 

As to the regulation of the number of the 
butchers, that is a relict of the old system 0 
corporations which has been revived since the 
revolution, . The terrible crisis which France 
underwent between 1793 and 1800, so totally 
upset all the regular course of trade, that the 
supply of butchers’ meat to Paris became very 
irregular and unsatisfactory. The French 
people have a mania for governmental organiza- 
tion, and are consequently apt to regard the 
irregularities of unrestricted commerce with ; 
very jealous eye. In this case, the municipa 
authorities could not perceive that the ev! 











Ti yids ey nably. be inquired. into, 
dha che faltest jaatification of fre step be obtained before it 
be acquiesced in.—Ep. Fit 
+ See page 3, ante. 
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' arose from the disturbed state of the nation— 

‘not from the comparative essay of free trade. 
After several attempts to regulate unlimited 
competition in the butchers’ trade, they re- 
turned to the close corporate system of former 
times; and at the present day the number of 
butchers in Paris is limited to 501, to be fur- 
ther reduced, I think, to 460, on the decease 
of the present possessors of the privilege. One 
object proposed to be gained by the limita- 
tion, namely, to do away with the small but- 
chers, who do not buy at Poissy and Sceaux, 
has certainly not been attained. There are, in 
fact, 214 regular butchers who attend the 
markets and buy the cattle for their own con- 
sumption, and 74 carcass butchers, who sell 
jn detail to the 213 small traders. 

The Abattoirs.—As was before stated, the 
cattle purchased on the markets are directly 
led into sheds, which are destined to receive 
the animals intended for the five abattoirs of 
Paris. These abattoirs. are situated, three to 
the north, and two to the south of the Seine, 
those on the northern side being also the 
largest. They are situated in the quarters of 
Montmartre, Menil Montant, and Roule; those 
to the south are in the quarters,of Villejuif and 
Grenelle. The private slaughter-houses for 
pigs are in les Rues de Caréme prenant, St. 
Jean Baptiste (near la Rue Papiniére), and la 
Rue des Vielles Tuilertes.., There is a large 
abattoir at Nanterre for the same purpose, 
which was built b' ‘ company, and in which 
nearly half the pig$:killed for the Paris market 
are prepared: |) 





1:\:‘Phe city of Paris also has 
begun the ednstruction of a pig abattoir in 
la Rue du Ghidtequ, Laudon. . ; 

The getieral plan of the \abattoir§ for cattle 
may be deseribed as consisting ofa large open 
court; if which: the janimals are separated, so 
as to place them in the Jayers reserved for each 
particular butcher... At the entrance, to the 
courts are placed the offices of the different 
employés of the establishment: . On both sides 
are the slaughter-houses, which again are sut- 
rounded on. their other three sides by the cattle 
layers. The fat-melting places, and those de- 
stined for the preparation of the tripes, and the 
first preparations of ithe offal; are at the extreme 
end of most of the Paris abiattoirs, ~. 

The layers are never of a. less superficial 
content than the slaughter-houses; they are 
usually 45 métres long, by 9 métres wide in 
the clear; about 147 feet 8 inches by 29 feet 
7 inches nearly, and by 14 feet 10 inches in 





clear of ceiling. ‘They are made with a floor | 


over, to receive the hay and fodder necessary 
for the cattle and sheep. The former, are 
fastened to rings let into the walls, and are 
allowed 3 feet 4 inches frontage nearly ; the 
latter are inclosed in pens fitted up with 
mangers: water-troughs are sometimes fur- 
nished to both ; at others the animals are led 
to the watering-places in the court-yartds. Each 
layer is calculated to hold 50 cattle and 400 
sheep. 

The passages between the layers and the 
slaughter-houses are 33 feet 4 inches wide. 
The slaughter-houses are in groups (two and 
two), with a court between, also 33 feet 4 inches 
wide. Each block is of the dimension given 
above for the layers, 147 feet 8 inches, by 
29 feet 7 inches, adding, of course, the thick- 
hess of the external walls. They contain eight 
divisions, about 15 feet 8 inches wide, by 
29 feet 7 inches long, for the purpose of 
slaughtering; the centre, or ninth division, 
1s reserved for a staircase, affording access to 
astory which was at first deemed necessary 
for the purpose of drying the skins and the 
fat. In the abattoirs built of late, this upper 
story is not. executed, for it is found-to be 
useless ; but the court between the two blocks 
18 roofed over, which is not the case in the 
Paris abattoirs. ‘This trifling change has ren- 
dered the working of the abattoirs much more 
Satisfactory; it has been adopted at Nantes 
and at Caen with perfect success. The sepa- 
rate divisions of the abattoirs are divided from 
One another by walls, 8 inches thick, of very 

ard stone, to facilitate the cleansing. At 
a height of 8 feet 4 inches two beams are 
let into the wall, to which the animals are 
Suspended for the purpose of being cut up; 

0oks are let into the wall to receive the dif- 
ferent portions; a crane is fixed to hoist the 
Carcasses ; a large water-cock is also placed so 


| 38to enable the assistants thoroughly to cleanse 


© paving. Rings are let into the floor to 





fasten the animals; the paving is laid with a 
fall, to collect the blood, great care being taken 
to bed the pavement upon a very thick coat of 
concrete, to prevent the ravages of the rats. 
A circulation of air is maintained by means of 
open gratings over the doors, and over the 
upper parts of the partitions. Places to receive 
the excrescences are furnished as near the 
slaughter-houses as possible ; and large sewers 
are laid down throughout the establishments. 

Stabtes and coach-houses are provided for 
the butchers. A large pump, worked either by 
a steam-engine, or. by horse-power, is erected 
in each abattoir, with reservoirs to contain a 
considerable supply of water. The importance 
of this branch of the service may be estimated 
from the fact that every animal that is killed 
gives rise to a consumption of about one-fifth 
of a ton of water if the slaughter-house be 
properly cleaned after each operation. The 
town of Paris contracted for a quantity of 
97,350 tons per annum for the five abattoirs ; 
but it is not considered more than half what is 
really required. 

The tall.w-melting shops are, in the princi- 
pal of these establishments, 11m. 50c. by 8m. 
each (38 ft. 3in; by 26ft. 3in.). The coppers ate 
made to hold from 500 to 2,000 kilogs. at each 
boiling ; this is generally effected by an open 
fire; though of late steam has been employed: 
‘The\odour arising from the fat melting is one 
of the worst evils of the abattoirs; and; we 
would do well not to allow its being carried on 
in thé interior of London. The triperies are 
placed near the tallow-melting shops (the fon- 
doirs) and are of very considerable dimensions, 

.(Ehe commercial results of the abattoirs; in 
whatever light we examine them, have been 
eminently: successful, ‘They facilitate the: in: 
spéction of the cattle to be slaughtered ; indeed 
there.is a Government agent in each, who is 
Specially charged to prevent diseased animals 
from being converted into food for human 
beings. The cattle are lodged in airy, com- 
fortable. quarters, and are allowed to repose 
from the fatigues of the road. The butchers 
find very considerable advantage in having 
their meat thus slaughtered in the best, hygienic 
conditions ; for. it is less likely to turn, and 
keeps much longer. There is a certain waste 
of labour; for the men employed in the 
slaughter-houses would, if that operation were 
carried on in the town, be employed during 
their spare time at other works. But the ten- 
dency to create a set of wholesale dealers 
appears to obviate this objection. The small 
butchers, who purchase of them, exonerate 
themselves from a very heavy charge, and, at 
the same time, the men employed in slaugh- 
tering are, by the concentration of this part of 
the business, more equally employed. The 
Paris butchers fully recognise the advantages 
of the institution, though at first they vigour- 
ously opposed its introduction.* G. R. B. 








THE MOVEMENT AGAINST CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 


THERE appears to be on the part of some 
writers on architecture a desire to produce a 
reactionary movement against church restora- 
tion, to which we owe the preservation of so 
many fine examples of medizval architecture, 
rescued from the hands of the parish builder 
and an annual coating of whitewash. In pe- 
rusing a recent treatise (misnamed) on Cottage 
Architecture, I was struck by an unmeaning 
tirade against architectural restoration. The 
writer gives an instance of an addition which 
has not been made in harmony with the general 
character of the building ; but I do not exactly 
comprehend how one or two such instances 
justify a general censure of church restoration: 
the blame should rather rest with the architect 
for an inappropriateness of design, rather than 
with the object of the design itself. But I 
suppose, aware of the weakness of his cause, 
he summons to his assistance a definition from 
the “Seven Lamps.” Hear Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinion of the true meaning of the word resto- 
ration—* It means the most total destruction 
which a building can suffer ; a destruction out 
of which no remnant can be gathered,—a de- 
struction accompanied with a false description 
of the thing restored.” 

Now, how does this definition apply in the 
ease of a church built between A.D. 1307 





* To be concluded next week, 





and A.D. 1380, a tolerably perfect specimen 
of the Decorated, which subsequently, in the 
lapse of time between James I. and the present 
era, is deprived of its ancient woodwork and 
a debased Italian substituted in its stead, 
those remnants of its former beauty which are 
suffered to remain on the score of utility being 
probably whitewashed, or grained in imitation 
of oak, in place of the rich hue the wood itself 
had acquired,—a flat ceiling of lath and plaster 
substituted for the beautiful groined roof, 
and a host of other absurdities perpetrated 
too numerous and ridiculous to mention? We, 
in this age of barbarism, cannot appreciate such 
beauties, and would rather have pews in cha- 
racter with the building and the oak itself 
than the grained imitation, and the groined 
roof than the plaster ceiling; consequen‘iy 
they are removed, and a restoration made in 
character with the original building: such, I 
take it, is the genuine meaning of the word 
restoration. 

As regards the sweeping process practised at 
Westminster Abbey and elsewhere, of which 
he so bitterly complains, I cannot pretend to 
such an affection for cobwebs as he seems to 
possess. 

:. The north porch of St. Mary Redcliffe, the 
restoration of which to its pristine beauty 
Seeins to affect him so deeply, was, previous to 
its restoration, in so decayed and weather-worn 
a state as to be illegible,—corbel heads, cusps, 
spandrels, and tracery had all absolutely fallen 
to pieces. A small portion only has been re- 
newed,;—(it is not a thing done as he erro- 
neously thinks, and flippantly remarks on), 
aud if he had seen how it is done, which he 
evidently has not, he might have avoided an 
erroneous paragraph, which throws doubt on 
the correctness of the whole treatise. 

Who will refuse thanks to those who desire 
to rescue from complete destruction a beautiful 
monument for posterity; instead of leaving it 
to fall to dust from a morbid love of pic- 
turesque’ruins ? J.THomas, 








THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


THe prizes were distributed to the students 
on the 16th by the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
M.P:; who presided. Lord Granville supported 
the chairman, and Mr. Redgrave, one of the 
head-masters, made some observations. The 
report, read by Mr. Deverell, the secretary, 
showed that the average number of students, 
male and female, in each month in 1848-49, was 
383; while for the last nine months of the cur- 
rent financial year to the 31st December, 1849, 
the average had amounted to 423; thus ex- 
ceeding the attendance in the preceding year 
by 40 in each month. The sums distributed 
in prizes amounted in the whole to about 
260/. Amongst the successful students were 
Miss Alice West (most justly so), Miss 
Louisa Gann, Miss Charity Palmer, Miss 
Eliza Mills, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Portch, Mr. Griesbach, Mr. Moye, Mr. Brown, 
sen., Mr. Bell, Mr. Slocomb (for a design fora 
stained glass window and a ceiling), Mr. Hod- 
der (for ditto and a panel), Mr. J. George, and 
Mr. J. B. George. 

The exhibition of the students’ works is very 
far superior to any previous collection there, 
and will well repay a visit. It is understood 
that it will be open only during (this) Frida 
and Saturday, but we hope that the time will 
be extended. 








Work AND WorkKMEN AT BIRMINGHAM. 
—aAn interesting series of articles is in course 
of publication in the local Journal, on the state 
of trade and the condition of workmen at Bir- 
mingham,—designed, as the writer states, 
*‘ firstly, to show that under a system of com- 
mercial policy which brings our produce into 
immediate competition with foreign manufac- 
tures, trade is active and healthy; and, se- 
condly, to prove the fallacy of the theory that 
wages have been reduced concurrently with, 
or in the ratio of, the reduction in the price of 
the necessaries of life.” The most important 
of the fifty or sixty totally distinct staple 
manufactures of the town and its vicinity are 
being specially noticed, and the general results 
arrived at, as remarked, are extremely favour- 
able, and seem to show that a full’ tide of 
prosperity is already fairly setting in, in place 
of the past low ebb of trade depression. 

























































































BRIGHTON DISPENSARY. 
Mz. HEBBERT WILLIAMS, ArcairTzcrt. 












































THE BUILDER. 
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UPPER STORY. 





NEW PUBLIC DISPENSARY AT 
BRIGHTON. 


THE accompanying engraving represents a 
building now nearly completed, which has been 
erected in Brighton on the east side of the 
Queen’s-road, or principal approach to the 
railway terminus, a situation at once desirable 
for a public building, and at the same time 
central, and convenient for its benevolent pur- 
poses. 

The foundation-stone of the structure was 
laid in March last by the president, the Earl of 
Chichester, in the presence of most of the 
principal inhabitants. 

The architect is Mr. Herbert Williams, of 
London, and the builders are Messrs. G. Chees- 
man and Sons, of Brighton. 

The character of the building is of the 
period of Elizabeth and James the First, the 
exterior being built of snapped flint, with 
stone and cement dressings. It has a frontage 
towards the Queen’s-road of 100 feet, by a 
depth of about 50 feet. 

e plans, with reference annexed, show the 
arrangement of the interior, and have been 
formed for the most convenient and economical 
working of the institution, at the same time pre- 





serving a proper classification of the patients. 


By an arrangement of fixed seats in the 
patients’ waiting-rooms, they are prevented 
crowding on each other: they are obliged to 
enter the prescription rooms in rotation, and 
pass out, in like manner, after being supplied 
with medicine. There is also a provision of 
wards in the upper story, for taking into the 
house severe or important cases. 


We are informed the above is one of the 
oldest charitable institutions in Brighton, esta- 
blished in 1809, and has hitherto, in com- 
parative obscurity, been the means of relieving 
very large numbers of the poor inhabitants ; 
the great increase of whom has induced the 
governors to erect the present more con- 
spicuous building. Let us add a hope for its 
success, certainly not the less sincerely as the 
present structure forms a pleasing feature in 
the road to the town. ° 





REFERENCES. 
Ground Story, 14 feet high. 

1. Surgeon’s patients’ entrance. 
2. Surgeon’s patients’ waiting-room. 
3. Surgeon’s consulting-room. 
4. Room for dressing wounds. 
5. Surgeon’s patients waiting for drugs. 
6. Dispensary. 


7. Physician’s patients’ entrance. 
8. Physician’s patients’ waiting-room. 
9. Physician’s consulting-room. 
10. Physician’s patients waiting for drugs. 
11. Principal entrance. 
12. Waiting-room for new patients. 
13. Museum and library. 
14. House surgeon’s sitting-room. 
15. Dispensers’ sitting-room. 
16. Staircase. j 
17. W. C. for patients. 


Upper Story, 14 feet high. 


A Board-room. 

B Secretary’s office. 

C House surgeon’s bed-room. 

D Dispenser’s bed-room. 

E Staircase. 

F Landing. 

G W. C. for patients. 
HH Wards for beds. 

I Nurses’ room. 

K Lobby. 

L Spare room. 


In the Basement Story. 


Drug Store. 

Hot, cold, and vapour baths. 

Boilers and steam ,apparatus. 
‘ Kitchen, scullery, ‘cellars. 





‘ Servants’ roome and other domestic offices. 
; 
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HOME, SPICER-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
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GROUND STORY. _ ONE-PAIR STORY, 
THE ARTISANS’ HOME, VENTILATION. tents to be conveyed in any downward direc- 


SPICER-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
In a recent number of our last volume we 
described fully the Artisans’ Home, recently 
erected, under the direction of Mr. Beck, in 
. Spicer -street, Spitalfields,* and we have 
thought it desirable to make that account 
complete by preparing plans of the two prin- 
cipal stories and a section through the 
building. They are drawn to a scale of 32 ft. 
to an inch, 

The following references show the appra- 
priation of the various apartments,—and we 
may add that the two upper stories are exactly 
the same as the one-pair :— 

A Reading room. 
B Coffee room. 
C Kitchen. 
D Lavatory. 
E Cook’s bar. 
2 a 
Hi e 
H Hall. > 
I Superintendent’s chamber. 
K Ditto living room. 
L Ditto office. 
M Store room. 
N Cook’s living room. 
O Ditto chamber. 
P Entrance to W. C. and urinals. 
Q Cook’s shop. 
R (First-floor plan) ventilation shaft. 
SS Lavatories. 
TTTT Dormitories. 
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Prick or LAND IN PiymouTH.—The 
mmissioners of Improvement have recently 
pochaved land to the extent of 700 square 
feet, at the price of a guinea a-foot. The land 
18 required for widening of Bedford-street. 
same land might a few years since have 


en bought at less than one-fourth of the 
Price, 


(eee 


offices. 








* Page 589, Vol. VII, 
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Dr. Cuowne lays much stress on his 
syphon-pipe acting without the aid of artificial 
heat, but however satisfactory this may be 
made to appear in an experiment, it will be 
found in practice that the action going on in a 
pipe will be proportioned to the degree of heat 
(as either applied to the pipe, or in the air 
once made to enter it), and the difference in 
the height of the inlet and outlet ef the said 
pipe; this cannet be disputed, and, therefore, 


| may be ealied the true theory of the matter. 


The disturbing causes are then to be taken 
into consideration, and although these in prac- 
tice vary much in detail, they may be classed 
under two heads, viz., obstruction by high 
winds or eddies at the top, and suspension or 
withdrawal of the supply at the bottom. 

If there is any truth in the science of pneu- 
matics, as at present understood, we are 
taught that the air of the atmosphere at any 
given level, presses equally in all directions ; 
therefore, as the bent part of Dr. Chowne’s 
pipe, which gives it the syphon character, is 
not of the slightest utility, and certainly has 
not the plea of beauty to recommend it, I 
should cut off the whole of the bent part, or 
in other words, un-syphon it; thus, if it were 
cut in a line with the top of the short leg, the 

ower of action in the pipe would be equal— 
if at the bottom of the long leg, the advantage 
would be increased in proportion to the verti- 
cal height of the short leg so cut off. 

The flow of air through a pipe, like the flow 
of water, is a purely natural effect, and the only 
office the pipe has to perform is simply to pro- 
tect the fluid from interference, and consequent 
dispersion, previous to arrival at its destina- 
tion; the tendency of water being downwards, 
and that of air upwards. The syphon is a very 
useful invention ; but would any person, havin, 
to bring water permanently from an ir. 
reservoir or cistern, think of applying a 
syphon? Certainly not; he would insert his 





pipe in the bottom, and thus allow the con- 


tion at pleasure. Such is the refinement of 
the age, that not content with the exquisite 
workmanship in the’ doors and sashes, we 
must needs have even the smallest chinks 
around them covered with list, or some simi- 
lar contrivance to prevent the possibility of 
a breath of air entering from without; and 
yet, in rooms thus all but hermetically sealed, 
we free and healthy action in the lun 
of the occupants, and also in the chimney, bot 
of which are impossible under such circum- 
stances. The want of the first of these 
desiderata is, I fear, doing its work to a far 
greater extent among the people of England 
than can well be imagined by them, owing to 
the invisible and subtle nature of its attacks ; 
and when its victims are made sensible of its 
effects, they are attributed to any and every 
cause but the right one. The latter addresses 
itself to the senses in a more substantial form, 
and thus compels attention ; this is afforded in 
the first instance by a contraction in the 
chimney opening, and a narrowing of the 
throat to the smallest possible area, by the 
introduction of registers or otherwise, and 
is so far all very well; but, in order to 
meet the deficiency of supply of air, a further 
expedient has been found necessary, and has 
met with most extensive adoption,—so much 
so that the demand has, if not given rise to, 
added very considerably to the numbers and 
importance in London and other large towns 
of a trade till lately comparatively unknown. 
I allude to that of the zinc-worker; and as 
many of their productions would do credit to 
any body or any country, and are in unison 
with the improvements in the arts and manu- 
factures of the present day, I should be sorry 
to say anything offensively of them,—but when 
I view the variety and number of chimney- 
tops, ranged rank and file adown their 

shops, or cast my eye above,—for, look whic 
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their gaunt arms, or rearing their black and 
ugly crests,—I cannot help feeling regret that 
there should be such a lack of knowledge on 
the subject as to render them, apparently, in- 
dispensable. 

Having paid much attention to the subject 
through a series of years, I have been long 
convinced that the only practicable way of 
improving the ventilation of domestic. apart- 
ments, and at the same time securing the 
greatest amount of warmth to the room, 
coupled with a good and proper action in the 
chimney, is to admit the external air to a 
chamber at the back of the stove, lead it by 
erat management under the hearth, and 

ring it warmed into the room. With this 
view I invented a stove some eight or nine 
years ago, and felt very desirous of taking out 
a patent for it, but after entering a caveat was 
induced, through a dread of the enormous ex- 
pense and great risk, to abandon it. ' It is now 
fourteen years since I first applied my inven- 
tion to a stove in my own house, and at the 
present time I have several thus treated. I get 
my rooms well warmed, sufficiently ventilated, 
and enjoy perfect immunity from smoke. All 
this may be effected merely by an adherence to 
the simple and beautiful laws of nature, which 
are as unerring as their almighty Creator. 

Wo. WILps. 








WELSH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
LLANDOVERY. 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


Your number of THe BuiupeER of last 
week contained a notice of the laying of the 
first stone of the new Educational Institution 
at Llandovery. There must, however, I think, 
be some mistake in the latter part of the para- 
graph, in which Messrs. Fuller and Gingell are 
described as the architects,—as the names of 
these parties are afiwed to the contract, and 
they are bound in heavy securities to execute 
the building for the sum of 3,500/. Messrs. 
Fuller and Gingell are, therefore, assuredly the 
builders: and the name of the architect has, 
possibly for some reason or other, been sup- 
pressed or omitted. As it is a building which 
has excited considerable interest among the 
public in general, as well as the Principality in 
particular, perhaps you will be good enough 
either to favour us with the name of the gen- 
fleman whose design is being carried out by 
Messrs. Fuller and Gingell, or afford some 
probable explanation of the seeming inconsis- 
tencies of the case. J. 





The subject of the erection of the above in- 
stitution having been alluded to in a late 
number of ‘He BuriLpER, we think this may 
be a good opporttinity to put you in possession 
_of some of the facts relating ehierat involving, 
as they do, a principle of acknowledged im- 
perence in professional practice, which you 

ave shown on many occasions that you 
fully appreciate. Three designs, arranged in 
_the Pr. of the amount of accommodation 
‘they afforded, were selected from twelve sub- 
mitted in a limited competition. No. 1, it was 
fully believed by all who had had any expe- 
rience in building matters, far exceeded in 
extent what could possibly be executed for the 
sum proposed to be expended—viz., 3,000 
guineas ; it was consequently thrown aside by 
the committee previous to the occurrence of 
another meeting. However, the authors of 
this design strongly asserted that they could 
find a contractor who would undertake it for 
the sum proposed. Upon those considerations 
solely the committee determined, after much 
deliberation, to give them a trial: Working 
drawings were accordingly prepated, and ten- 
ders called for by advertisement: none, how- 
ever, were received by the committee; anda 
further opportunity was afforded to the archi- 
tects to fulfil their pledge as to bringing for- 
ward & contractor. This engagement, how- 
ever, it seems they were anable to perform, 
as, on a future occasion, they offered to take 
the contract themselves, and requested the 
committee to add four hundred pounds, to pre- 
vent their being out of pocket by the job. ‘The 
committee explained that, in justice to the two 
next selected plans and the other comipetitors, 
they could not actede to’ this ; ‘but, finally, 
entered into the following “ Provisional agree- 
ment:—sum prescribed, 3,150/.; architect’s 





commission, 158/.; - travelling expenses, 391. ; 
for extra work, 53/.—total, 3,400/.: 8001. to 
be paid when the contract is signed; 2,300/. 
at different stages until the business is com- 
pleted, and 300/. in three months after the 
completion. The architects to find responsible 
sureties for 1,600/., and the building to be 
completed within fifteen months.” We would 
merely add, as authors of one of the three 
selected plans, we were deprived of all chance of 
adoption, by Messrs. Fuller and Gingell, archi- 
tects, having, according to the public papers, 
accepted the contract themselves for 3,5001. 
Thus, the architects, to retain their position, 
have actually pledged themselves by sureties 
to do the work to their own satisfaction, with, 
at any rate, a loss on one of the branches of 
their business. In conclusion, we would re- 
peat, that Messrs. Fuller and Gingell are not 
only architects, but likewise contractors. 
CLAYTON AND BELL. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

To the munificent offer of 5,000/. towards a 
new General Hospital at Bristol, another, of 
1,000/., has since been added. Advertise- 
ments for tenders for the drainage of Radnor 
county gaol, on a plan and specification by 
the county surveyor, are to be published in 
the Hereford Times. The editor of a 
Hampshire paper, referring to the exhorta- 
tion of a correspondent to establish a Gas 
Consumers Company at Newport, thinks it 
‘* monstrous to suppose (if correct) that in the 
present day, when a pure and full supply of 
this necessary article is proffered to the accept- 
ance of the city of London at four shillings 
per thousand cubic feet, any portion of the 
public will long or tamely submit to a charge 
of nearly four times that amount! especially 
when the materials for making it can be pro- 
cured equally good and as cheap.” In the 
statement of his correspondent, it is said, ‘‘ the 
printed list informs me that the regular charge 
is fifteen shillings per thousand cubic feet; 
but—the company do not encourage the meter 
system! instead of which they allow you (?) 
to use a 12-hole argand burner, by paying 
their charge of 3/. per annum! the same 
price which they started at some 28 years ago.” 
Great complaints are also made as to the quan- 
tity supplied, from want of sufficient pressure 
within, a defect which the editor proposes .to 
rettiove by a counter pressure from withott. 
It is stated, as a contrast to the anti- 
quated Newport system, that “‘ the town of 
Cowes (not consuming half the quantity) is 
supplied at 8s. 4d. per thousand, the company 
at the same time realising 10 per cent. per 
annum, and putting by a ‘ rest.’ ”’——Whit- 
worth new church was consecrated on Thurs- 
day week. It will accommodate 1,200 persons. 
The funds'were raised by subscription.——A 
chancel window, by Messrs. Holland, of War- 
wick, has been recently put up in St. Paul’s 
Church there. The Saviour bearing his cross 
is the principal figure. The ground is filled 
up after an elaborate ancient pattern, in which 
every variety of colour is blended. The 
Countess of Warwick, Lord Guernsey, and 
Sir Charles Douglas were among the chief 
contributors. The church is entirely free 
and unappropriated.———-A. new corn exchange 
is to be erected at Liverpool, according to die 
Albion, near the old one in Brunswick-street. It 
will extend to Water-street. ‘The necessity for 
such an improvement is said to be shewn by 
the fact that the imports of wheat into Liver- 
pool in 1849 were 552,545 quarters, as com- 
pared with 160,000 quarters in 1809-10. ‘ Want 
of light in some parts of the old Exchange is 
also much complained of.——A painted win- 
dow, representing the crucifixion, fine been put 
up by Mr. O’Connor in the eastern: lancet of 
the chancel of Snenton Church, Notts. - It is 
an offering by Miss K. E, Wyatt, sister to the 
incumbent. The immediate groundwork of 
the cross is a “ vesica piscis” of a ruby colour. 
The first stone of a new church; to be 
called St. Mary’s, has been laid at Gomeral by 
the Vicar of Birstal——A committee has 
been appointed’ by the Leeds council to 
consider the - propriety of purchasing the 
works and property of the two gas: com- 
panies, the water-works, and the toll. bridges 
within the borough.——Efforts are being made 
to erect a corn exchange at Kidderminster. 



























——The Hartlepool Gas and Water Company, 
says a contemporary, “ have reduced the price 
of their gas from 6s. 8d. to 5s. 5d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, less 5 per cent. for prompt payment, 
The consumers, however, still cry—‘ Lower! 
lower !’”’——Notice has been given to Mr, 
Playfair that the treasury has sanctioned the 
immediate commencement of the excavations 
for the new buildings on the mound at Edin. 
burgh. The plans, however, are not yet made 
public, and an Act of Parliament has to be 
obtained. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


THE railway and other private Bills depo- 
sited in the Private Bill Office, up to 1st inst, 
(the last day), for the ensuing session, are 174 
in all. Of these, however, 19 relate to water 
companies in the metropolis and United King. 
dom, 3 to gas companies, and the remainder to 
private companies, improvement of towns, 
roads, and local and personal matters.— 
Railway communication with Yarmouth, and 
to Lowestoft, was recently stopped, the sea 
having partially demolished the works and 
swept away one of the bridges. Mr. John 
Wheatcroft, C.E., one of the contractors for 
the High Tor tunnels at Matlock, Bath, has 
taken the contract for the cuttings and tunnel 
of an extension line from Crookslands to 
Lindal-lane, on the border of Lancashire.—— 
There is at length a complete rail-roadway over 
the Menai straits, the second tube having been 
safely raised to its 100 feet elevation, the whole 
forming a rigid wrought-iron highway, 18,401 
feet long, and between 5,000 and 6,000 tons in 
weight. The greater portion of the permanent 
way and rails is laid. The grand approaches 
are finished, and exertion is being made to 

have the line complete by end of February, for 

the first trial trains to go through.——Mr. 
Neville, the English engineer, has submitted a 
design for a railway bridge over the Rhine at 
Cologne. It comprises a double line of rails, 
a road traffic way, and way for foot passengers, 
on 12 piers, leaving 13 openings of 100 feet 
each. Arrangements, we understand, have 
already been made for running one through 
train from London to Paris, with its return 
train to London every day, in ten hours.—— 
The Senate of Lubeck have given notice that 
they will be ready to receive tenders for deli- 
very, free, of 3,000 tons of English rails until 
4th February next: The first half to be de- 
livered on Ist. June.next, and the remainder 
between Ist September and November. This 
contract will, it is thought, be followed up by 
many others for the completion of unfinished 
lines in the north of Europe. 














INTERIOR DECORATION 
CHESTER. 
THE UNION CLUB. .! 

Some time ago the Union Club of Manches- 
ter determined upon a general “ white-wasli- 
ing,” certainly not before it was needed, but 
“bad times,” that antique cry, had hitherto 
been an excuse for keeping down expenses, 80 
when trade revived “ a-reviver” was deter- 
mined upon in this meeting place of mer- 
chants, and the old dose of friendly drabs 
seemed to be in a fair way of being again 
repeated in the dining-hall of cottonocracy, 
but by some lucky turn of the die it was not 
cast in that direction, and polychromy turned 
up instead. This dining-hall of the Union 
Club is a very noble looking and well propor- 
tioned, and not least in estimation, well-lighted 
apartment, some 50 by 25 feet in the floor, 
and of a judicious height, though the ceiling 
cove is- somewhat heavy, from its lines not 
blending well with the lantern in the roof. 
Altogether, however, orie could scarcely wish 
for a better field for decoration, and the oppor- 
tunity was judiciously ‘seized upon by the 
pioneering few, to give a lesson in art to the 
slow-going many. ‘Tremblingly alive to. the 
responsibilities of their trust, and having the 
fate of the varnished (!) frescoes at the Town 
Hall before their ey¢s, the devisers of this 
essay in polychromati¢c decoration went very 
modestly, but at the same time fairly about 
their work, . gee 

The scheme of decoration is a series of 
panelling from the cove to the surbase, the 
pilasters between which )are decorated by 
Arabesques, much in ‘manner, but more 
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subdued in tone, of those effects for which La 
Chaise of Paris is so famous. Medallions of 

at unity in design are introduced ; these 
represent the hours, the months, and zodiacal 
signs. The surbases are dark, and give an 
indication. of Pompeian treatment, without 
losing style. The cove is divided into com- 
partments: these are filled with allegorical 
paintings, and some good. imitations of sculp- 
ture. Thus we have the cardinal virtues, 
Justice, Fortitude, Prudence, and Temperance, 
in the angles ; the centre compartments on the 
three sides are filled with figures of Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture, and the re- 
mainder with the Muses, “ the ever-tuneful 
nine.” 

There is a strong German feeling about the 
relievi of the cornice, and instead of the ever- 
lasting honeysuckle and lotus, we have arrange- 
ments of the poppy and convolvolus, and an 
original treatment is adopted in dropping por- 
tions of the ornament over the moulding of the 
facia,and somedistance upon it, thus destroying 
the usual dead line with a good effect. Asa 
whole the colouring is nicely balanced and 
harmonious in effect. The cheerful aspect of a 
room for refection is well preserved, and 
there is warmth without darkness of tone. 
The whole has been carried out by Mr. 
Froggott, of Manchester, Mr. George Jackson 
designing the ornaments, and executing all the 
relievi, whilst the allegorical paintings, cameos, 
&c., have been executed by Mr. Horner, of 
London. There is one novelty which deserves 
notice, which is the dial of the clock, as also 
that of a wind dial. The ordinary white face 
and black hoop of figures has been abolished, 
and an arrangement of lilies springing from a 
centre introduced, with the stamens arranged 
and tipped with gold, to indicate the hours. 








TAX ON VENTILATION. 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES, 

I HAVE just learned, to my great surprise, 
for the first time, that the Legislature has 
taxed any endeavour to obtain fresh air. The 
Blackheath district surveyor has just made a 
claim of twenty-five shillings as his fee for the in- 
sertion of three of Dr. Arnott’s ventilators, by 
one of which a close, unhealthy workshop has 
been rendered comfortable and. wholesome. 
Now, I do not for one moment assert that the 
advantages derived from them are not worth 
allthe money to those who have it: but it 
must be remembered, Mr. Editor, that a poor 
man, who can with difficulty muster the price 
of a ventilator, will hesitate very long before 
he pays twice its cost to any man to obtrude 
himself in his house to supervise its fixing, 
which we all know to bea farce. What the 
law may he I do not know; but I have seen 
Dr. Arnott himself and two of the. largest 
manufacturers, and they assure me that even 
the most anwious of the surveyors in their 
districts have never yet condescended to make 
such acclaim. To talk of ventilation is absurd, 
if you cannot make a hole of 5 inches by 9 
inches without half-a-guinea fee to this gen- 
tleman, who kindly troubles us with his pre- 
sence to do nothing. 

As Dr. Arnott observed, it is not a question 
of fee or no fee, but of ventilation or no ven- 
tilation ; if it be legal, what a glorious triumph 
it will be for death, pestilence, and fever. 

They have lately, one can fancy, looked more 
ghastly than usual, as book after book was 
published, and lecture followed lecture, advo- 
cating sanitary improvements; but now (if 
this be true), let them revel freely once more 
in their congenial home, the close sickly 
dwellings of the poor. They are sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament,—they are under the 
peculiar protection of Mr. Badger, and such 
other of his colleagues as have been or may be 
induced, by love of fees, to follow his example. 

_ Mr. Chadwick may, in the next editions of 
his fever maps, extend and deepen the shadows 
of devoted. districts, not according to. the 
drainage and sewerage, but the humanity or 
selfishness. of the district. surveyor: let the 
white unsullied purity of the paper represent 
the practical Christian principle of the one,— 
and dark, solemn, mournful tints the greedi- 
hess of the other. r 

Pray,..Mr. Editor, do tell us how the law 
stands, that we either at once legally con- 





test the claim, if possible, or prepare to agitate 





for the removal of a restriction so absurd; im- 
politic, and unchristian. i 
Blackheath. Wa. VouuLer. 

*,.* Weare disposed to consider the demand 
illegal,—although we know what may be said 
in support of a contrary opinion. The official 
referees, we feel confident, judging from their 
adjudication in other matters, would not sanc- 
tion it. 








LANDING PIERS AND TIMBER BRIDGES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On the 15th instant—-Mr. William Cubitt, 
president, in the chair—the paper read’ was 
“An Account of the Blackfriars Landing- 
pier,” by Mr. F, Lawrence. The pier com- 
mences on the Middlesex side of the river, to 
the east of Blackfriars-bridge, at Chatham- 
place, and continues parallel to the bridge, and 
at a distance of 40 feet from it, for a length of 
185 feet. The body of the pier (exclusive of 
the head) is supported on four piers, two of 
which consist of a single row, and two ofa 
double row of piling, forming three spans of 
50 feet each, and having about 8 feet headway 
under them at high-water. The floating barge, 
or dumby, on which the passengers land, is 
100 long and 25 feet wide, rising and falling 
with the tide, in grooves at each end, formed. 
by piles and protected by dolphins. The total 
cost was about 4,000/, 

The next paper read was a “ Description of 
a timber bridge erected over the river Ouse, 
on the line of the Lynn and Ely Railway,” by 
Mr. J. S. Valentine. The total length of this 
bridge was 450 feet, divided into eleven bays, 
ten of 30 feet span each, and one over the 
river of 120 feet span on the square, and 121 
feet 6 inches on the skew. This river-opening 
consisted of three laminated timber bows, 
resting upon stone piers, the material for which 
was procured from the new Leeds quarries. 
The dimensions of the bows were—length of 
chord, 121 feet 6 inches; versed sine, 14 feet 2 
inches; and their depth 3 feet 8 inches; the 
width of the outer bows was 2 feet 2 inches, 
that of the centre bow 2 feet 9 inches. They 
were formed of fifteen layers of 3-inch deals, 
abutting upon a cast-iron plate, bolted to the 
tie-beams, which consisted of two whole tim- 
bers scarfed and bolted together. Each tie- 
beam was suspended from the bows by thirteen 
wrought iron rods, 2 inches in diameter, and 
between these diagonal struts were fitted. 
Transverse joists, notched on to the tie-beams, 
extended across the whole width of the-bridge, 
and on these the rail bearers were laid, the 
intervening spaces being filled with 3-inch 
deals, laid longitudinally. ‘The total cost of 
the superstructure was about 3,744/. 








RESTORATION OF POWICK CHURCH, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Powick Cuurcu, three miles from Wor- 
cester, has for some time past been under the 
process of restoration. The building consists 
of chancel, nave, with aisles, north and south 
transepts, and western tower. 

The western gallery has been removed, and 
the fine tower arch thus opened to the church. 
The flat plaster ceilings to nave and chancel 
have also been taken down; and the original 
open timber roofs above have been restored : 
the effect of the nave roof is excellent; there 
are no principals, all the rafters have collars 
and braces, forming in all seven cants. That 
to the chancel is not so good, being disfigured 
by ugly tie-beams. It is to be hoped that the 
transept roofs (which are similar to that in the 
nave) will also be brought to light by the re- 
moval of the plaster. ‘The whole of the in- 
terior of the church has been thoroughly de- 
prived of its whitewash, and every joint in the 
masonry has been pointed with bright red 
mortar; but the stonework being in random 
courses, the effect is not much to be admired. 

The nave and aisles were fitted up with open 
benches previous to the present restoration ; 
they have been slightly improved, and stalls 
added -to the chancel. This portion of the 
building was. not complete when we were 
there. A new chancel arch has been erected. 
The rood-screen will remain ; and screens have 
been put up betwéen the transepts ‘ame. pve, 
also at east end of north and south aisles. 





The north. transept will not be. seated; the 
south one will have a third of its area covered 
with children’s seats,—the organ, with screen- 
work on each side dividing them from the re- 
mainder of the transept, which will be used as 
a vestry,—an objectionable arrangement, ex- 
cept as a temporary measure. The .exterm 
doorway to it has been made in the. east wall. 
We may mention, that so far as. we remember 
there is no original doorway in an eastern wall 
in any old church, cathedral, or abbey. . The 
pulpit of stone hasbeen erected west of the 
transept arch on, the, south side; all those, 
therefore, who will be behind. the worthy vicar 
during his sermon, will hear but little._, 

The work has been, carried, out under. the 
superintendence of Mr. Clacy, architect, of 
Reading. 

The pulpit and reading-desk want general 
effect. It is better to leave work plain,than 
to cover it with enrichment which is without 
light and shade, and therefore invisible at a 
short distance. Before carving, it should be 
remembered that it is necessary to have some 
good thick stuff to work upon. ; 

The contractor was Mr. Bullock, of Wor- 
cester. 








Miscellanea. 


EXHIBITION OF THE Works oF Iy- 
DUSTRY OF ALL NaTions.—The Royal Com- 
missioners, at their first meeting on the. 11th, 
were of opinion that the contract with Messrs. 
Munday, which had enabled. the proposal 
to be brought to its present state, and had 
guaranteed the carrying into effect of the pre- 
posed exhibition, was of a strictly reasonable— 
and, indeed, of a very Jiberal—character ; but, 
in accordance with what appeared to be the 
wishes of the public, they decided to give notice 
ofits termination, and to place the whole. under- 
taking upon the basis of a general subscription. 
A wag might say, “ Sie transit gloria Mun 
day.” We quite agree, however, in the opinion 
that. the contract was a very liberal ong on 
the part of Messrs. Munday. Notwithstandin, 
the snub given to architecture by the omission of 
the President of the Institute, it is to be,hoped 
there will be a distinct compartment in the 
building for matters architectural and relating 
to building ; and it is to be hoped. that the art 
will be. well represented on the occasion; jt 
may very. well be so, there being so,many 
curious modern appliances nee to attra 
attention, which may be by such means rendered 
more known and available. Such a collection, 
of itself, we long ago suggested. As to the 
general Management we continue to receive 
numerous letters, and may perhaps find an 
opportunity to consider them. The council of 
the Society of Antiquaries, we understand, 
have refused to concur in the proposed exhibi- 
tion of ancient art by the Society of Arts. 

Satrorp Free Pusiic LIBRARY ; AND 
Museum.—The formal opening of this im- 
portant prototype of, we hope, a host of suc- 
cessors, took place on Wednesday week, when 
the whole, comprising already upwards. of 
5,300 volumes, several thousands of specimens 
in natural history and works of art, &c,, was 
handed over by the committee to the, corpora- 
tion for the free use of the. public of Salford 
for ever., At the meeting Mr., Brotherton, 
M.P., took the. chair, and after the Dean of 
Manchester had expressed his approval of its 
objects, the chairman addressed. the, meeting, 
and explained the origin and designs of the 
institution, and the varied advantages which it 
would afford to the working classes for their 
improvement. and recreation. ‘The library.is 
to be open every day. and evening, and the 
receipt of a large number of duplicate copies 
of standard works has decided the trustees to 
put the finishing stroke to the value. of the 
institution—by making it a lending library. 
The reading-room is provided_with a series of 
maps, A portrait of Mr. Brotherton, who 
may be said. to have been its founder, has been 
placed in the hall of the mansion, in Peel's 
Park, where this exemplary institution has 
been established. Besides the chairman, va- 
rious speakers addressed the opening meeting, 
among whom were the Mayor of Manchester 
with several aldermen ;_ in the eyening a 
tea party was held in honour of the morning’s 
proceedings, and various approp’ 
tions passed. 
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Mecuanism FoR SwekePinc MAIN 
Sewers.—An obliging correspondent, in a 
communication d fromthe Athenzum Club, 
and signed “John Stapleton,” proposes turning 
the pressure of the atmosphere to account in 
sweeping out main sewers, and minutely de- 
scribes, with plan and segment, a piece of me- 
chanism for the purpose, with vacuum tubes and 


- buffers, communicating, in a loft above a middle 


ceiling in the sewer, with an axle, running on 
wheels along a pair of side rails, and working a 
sweep in the sewer below through a protected 
aperture along the ridge of the middle ceiling. 

he sweep is to be surrounded with brush- 
work or caoutchouc, and provided with a 
joint or hinge, enabling the pressure power in 
one of the tubes to run it easily back to the 
head of the sewer after sweeping the contents 
downwards by the power of the other tube. 
What has been done on a railway our corre- 
srg thinks may be done in a sewer, and 

ough the expense might be great, he re- 
gards the object as one of importance no less 
great ; but to a certain extent he calculates that 
the manure thus swept along without undue 
dilution, and hence more portable and valu- 
able, would be a set off against the expense ; 
and at any rate, he submits that such a drain 
would be far more useful than some of the 
railways constructing or constructed ata much 
greater cost. In the application of this inven- 
tion to the metropolitan drainage, Mr. Staple- 
ton suggests its use only in two principal 
drains running parallel with the Thames, one 
on each side the river,—the north running, for 
example, from the fields above Chelsea, down 
to the marshes below Blackwall, and termina- 
ting in a reservoir, into which the sewage 
might be swept by the pressure employed, and 
from which its liquid portion might be con- 
veniently tapped. 

Wexsu Bui.pine Stone.—A correspond- 
ent, travelling in Wales, expresses his surprise 
that architects should overlook the Sutton 
stone, found near Aberthaw, and sends an ex- 
tract from Moses’s “ Treatise on the Coalfield 
of South Wales,” in support of his opinion 
that it might be usefully worked. That writer 
says, “It is generally known as the Sutton 
stone, from a quarry having been opened into 
it ata place called Sutton (Southerndown ?), 
near the mouth of the river Ogmore. It was 
at one time extensively shipped to neighbour- 
ing ports, and, in some instances, exported to 
the Continent. The component parts of this 
stone appear to be sandstone, quartz, carbonate 
of lime, with slight traces of galena to be ob- 
served occasionally. We must consider it, 
therefore, a conglomerate, and, like many rocks 
of that character, it changes its colour, which, 
as seen in the quarry, has a brownish cast, 
but on being exposed and subjected to the 
action of the atmosphere, becomes nearly white 
orbleached. It iscapable of being dressed to any 
form, with nearly as much ease and freedom as 
the best Bath stone, and weighs from 130 to 
137 lbs. per cubic foot.” In evidence of its 
durability, he points to its appearance in the 
white cbanuated quoins and ornamental parts 
of several of the ecclesiastical and baronial 
structures of Glamorgan, built by Lalys, an 
eminent architect of the twelfth century. 

SEWERAGE of St. THOMAS, NEAR 
Exeter.— The local board advertised for 
plans for drainage, &c., to be sent in on the 
5th inst. A correspondent states, that on the 
8th they informed competitors that, “ the 
General Board of Health not having furnished 
the St. Thomas’s Local Board with the scale 
for @ sewerage map as mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement in November last, the said local 
board will not now require maps according to 
the terms of such advertisement.” He adds, 
** Pray, are they not bound by the advertise- 
ment? it appears to me so, and that those 

tlemen who have sent in plans should hold 
em to the agreement.” 

Suppty oF WarTer ror LiverPoo..— 
The whole question of the supply of water for 
Liverpool has been referred to Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, who has been taking evidence 
there during the week. 

BuILDING WorKMEN’s PROVIDENT AND 
Frrenpiy Soctety.—A circular has been 
issued to most of the leading builders in the 
metropolis inviting a public meeting on the 
evening of the 25th inst., at Exeter-Hall, to 
discuss the — merits of four propositions 
resolved on by the committee, 





Way OPERATIVES SHOULD HAVE A Sci- 
ENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR OcCUPA- 
TIONS.—1. They will perform their work better, 
and with less labour. hisese and philosophy are 
ministering spirits to the sons and daughters 
of toil, and are destined to shorten the hours 
and lessen the fatigue of their employment, 
and thus give them leisure for intellectual and 
moral pursuits, We believe in a time not far 
distant when every operative and labourer shall 
be a man of scientific research and philoso- 
phical acquirements. 2. The immense pleasure 
arising from his knowing the “ why” and the 
wherefore’ of his calling will allure him to 
study its principles. We were all made to 
be philosophers. Every mind is inquisitive ; 
and the gratification of this mental appetite 
is one of our highest luxuries. 3. Science can 
raise the working man in various ways. His 
master, appreciating his skill, will advance his 
wages. An intellectual operative, also, may 
take his position among the higher order of 
minds in the country. As a citizen he belongs 
to an aristocracy too lofty to be the creation of 
monarchs. His science may eventually place 
him side by side with our Franklins, Ark- 
wrights, and others. Study also will make all 
the abstruser branches of knowledge easy, and 
even religion will be seen without a veil; so 
that he shall become socially, intellectually, 
and morally great.* 

BuiLpErs’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.— 
Let us once more draw the attention of our 
readers to the fact that the committee of this 
excellent charity have announced the second 
anniversary ball in aid of its objects to come 
off on 31st instant. We need scarcely say, 
that we are anxious as ever that such an attend- 
ance be given to it as shall leave nothing to 
regret or desire when the hope of a good turn 
out shall have merged in its own fulfilment. 
This is certainly one of the pleasantest of all 
ways of assisting our poorer brethren, whatever 
the grave and dignified orientals, who do all 
their dancing by deputy, may insinuate; and 
certainly the consciousness of thus working 
good, even though it were more a toil than a 
pleasure, will be not the less gratifying that 
the exertion is countenanced by such as the 
Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Earl Manvers, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord 
Dudley Stuart, Messrs. Cabbell, Cubitt, Salo- 
mons, Col. Wood, and many other good men 
and true. 

Cost or AncieENT Works or ArtT.—The 
Berlin correspondent of the Times states that 
the Prussian Minister of Education has offered 
a prize for the best essay on the cost of public 
buildings and works of art erected by various 
states at different epochs,—particularly monu- 
mental works. The cost of some of the im- 
mense works of antiquity has always been a 
problem, and it is doubtful whether any means 
now exist for ascertaining it with an approach 
to certainty. The builder’s “ estimate” for the 
Coliseum would now be a curiosity. The mo- 
tive for the inquiry is stated to be a desire to 
know what the money value of the artists, 
architects, or sculptors may have been among 
the ancients. 


Tue WuHiTtTincton Cxius Sorrer.—On 
Tuesday evening, the 15th, the members and 
guests of this institution mustered very 
strongly. Mr. Lushington, M.P., presided ; a 
vocal entertainment was given ; and dancing 
finished the night. ‘The rooms displayed 
a large and interesting collection of works 
of art and science. M. Dujardin’s print- 
ing telegraph, which requires no battery, 
exhibited by Mr. Whishaw, excited deserved 
interest. e may observe that the reading- 
room and entrances were painted for the 
occasion by the Paragon Paint Company, by 
whose process the usual offensive odour is 
said to be avoided. We know nothing of the 
material, but certainly found no smell. 


INTIMIDATING WorRKMEN. — At Bow- 
street, on 15th inst., a workman, lately 
employed by Mr. Walker, organ builder, of 
Francis-street, Tottenham-court-road, was sen- 
tenced to six weeks’ imprisonment for intimi- 
dating other workmen from continuing in 
same employment. At the entreaty of Mr. 
Walker, however, and the complainant, Mr. 
Jardine withdrew his judgment for a week, 
under bail. 

* From the W 
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Prosectep Works.—Advertisements haye 
been issued for tenders by 8th February, foy 
the erection of a casemated battery and maga. 


zine in Guernsey, for the Ordnance; by 28th — 


inst., for the completion of two houses at Hol. 
loway; by 30th, for about 100 wooden po 
and fixing same, at Colney-Hatch-lane ; by 
26th, for the erection of two cottages near 
Burgess-hill station, on the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway; by a date not specitied, 
for the formation of a street at Birmingham, 
by 29th inst., for the erection of a public room, 
reading room, &c., and the formation of a 
sheep-market, at Knighton, Radnorshire ; and 
by 29th, for the supply of timber, iron, copper, 
brass, and other stores, for the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway. 

LaxtTon’s PRICE-BOOK FOR 1850.—Mr, 
Laxton’s price-book, like a man getting well 
to do in the world, grows more and more 
portly. It contains now upwards of 8,000 
prices, and a large number of useful memo. 
randa. The Buildings Act is also given, and 
the modifications of that Act authorized by the 
Woods and Forests. We are asked about 
once a fortnight to recommend a price-book, 
This notice of Mr. Laxton’s must serve for 
now and hereafter. 

* BRADSHAW’s GENERAL Raitway Dt 
RECTORY” appears to be really what it is 
called, a ‘‘ Shareholder’s Guide, Manual, and 
Almanac.” It shows the rise, progress, and 
present position of all the railways in the 
United Kingdom, and of such of the foreign 
railways as have been most known in this 
country. 

“Tue Germ,” a new monthly publication,* 
the main object of which appears to be to pro- 
vide a channel for the development of thoughts 
and principles, is edited by some young artists 
who, if their powers be equal to their enthu- 
siasm and desire, will one day be in the first 
rank. The first number contains, amongst 
other pieces, a thoughtful paper on “The 
Subject in Art,” and has an etching by Mr. 
Holman Hunt. 

STATE OF THE STREETS AT THE East 
Env or Lonpon.—Having said a word for 
Clapham, perhaps you will kindly let me call 
the attention of the authorities in this portion 
of the “modern Babel” to the disgracefully 
muddy condition in which the streets are 
allowed to remain, for many days together, 
after rain or thaw. The principal thorough- 
fare from the Mile-end-road to the Commer- 
cial-road, during the period mentioned, is 
nearly ankle-deep in mud, and the western 
part of Oxford-street, Stepney parish, is a 
complete bed of mud. A road-scraper is sel- 
dom seen here: when, however, three or four 
are sent out, the mud is scraped to the sides 
of the streets, where it lies for a length of time, 
perhaps for sale for building purposes. The 
Opinions as to whose duty it is to cleanse the 
streets are various. Some hold that the trus- 
tees are responsible ; others say the surveyors 
are the proper persons; and a third class con- 
sider the parochial authorities to blame in not 
taking up the matter. In this conflict of 
opinion, | am sure that nothing short of the 
power of the press will ever settle the question 
effectually.—Z. W. D. 

THE Iron Trape.—Prices have made no 
advance with the opening year, although the 
masters are hopeful as ever as to future pro- 
spects. The nominal rates desired by them to 
represent the current prices in the trade are,— 
bars, 6/.; rods 6/. to 6/. LOs.; hoops, 6/. 10s. ; 
sheets, 7/.10s. In South Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire, towards the close of the year, 
there were 58 out of 147 furnaces out of blast. 
In Scotland, however, we understand, there are 
only 27 out of 140 unemployed, and four new 
ones in course of erection. 

INTERIOR ViEW oF MAIDSTONE CHURCH. 
—With respect.to a remark in your notice of 
my “ Restored- View of All Saints’ Church, 
Maidstone,” in your last impression of TH® 
BuILpER, permit me to say that the title on 
the print expresses it as restored to the date of 
its completion; when, of course, the rood form 
a part of the furniture of the church. The 
print is published as completing a work I 
wrote upon the antiquities of the church in 
1845. I deem it desirable to set this right, 
lest any should misinterpret my motive m 
introducing Popish ejuilisia 

Joun WuicucorD, JUN. _ 


* Aylott and Jones) Haternoster-row. 
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E.ectro - TELEGRAPHIC.— We are in- 
formed, says the Glasgow Reformer’s Gazette, 
that the committee relative to the introduction 
of telegraphic announcements into the Royal 
Exchange news-room, put themselves, at the 
request of the Directors, into communication 
with the Telegraph Company, and after a 
Jengthy correspondence, have failed in eliciting 
from the company any terms upon which a 
satisfactory agreement could be based. The 
committee’s report thus concludes :—‘ There 
appears, therefore, no alternative but to leave 
the company to transmit what intelligence they 
please, when it suits them, until informed by 
experience of the wants of the community,”— 
a remark entirely in the spirit of our own 
lengthened expostulation with Mr. Ricardo, the 
Chairman, in response to his letter to us and 
our contemporaries, on a paragraph previously 
quoted by the latter from Tux Bur.per. 
Sorry we are, however, to see that an “ expe- 
rience” most expensive to the Company itself, 
alone seems capable of opening the eyes of its 
directors to its own best interests. 

METROPOLITAN SEWwERs’ ComMIssion.— 
An adjourned special meeting was held on 
Friday last, when, after some further difficulty 
and delay, as on the previous day of adjourn- 
ment, in the formation of a court, a quorum 
was at length got together, consisting of Sir 
John Burgoyne, Sir H. de la Beche, Captain 
Dawson, R.E., Captain Veitch, R.E., Captain 
Harness, R.E., Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P., Mr. 
Peto, M.P., Mr. Hawes, Mr. Lawes, and Mr. 
P. Hardwick,—Sir J. Burgoyne in the chair, 
when Mr. F. Foster was appointed engineer to 
the commission at a salary of 1,300/. per an- 
num, with an addition of 200/. per annum for 
cab hire. 


BristoL Fing-Art AcApEMy.—The an- 
nual meeting of this institution was held on 
the 10th inst., at the Academy’s-rooms, 18, 
St. Augustine’s-parade, Mr. J. S. Harford in 
the chair, when the meeting, which was not 
very humerous, was addressed by the chair- 
man, who read the committee’s report, and 
afterwards by Mr. Heath Tucker (secretary), 
Mr. Miles, M.P., Dr. Budd, Sir Walter 
James, and Mr. R. Bright. 


Artists’ CoNVERSAZIONE. — The first 
meeting for the present session will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday, the 26th 
instant. 


PENZANCESERPENTINE MARBLE WORKS. 
We understand that the first malachite vase 
ever made in England was last week executed 
atthis establishment. The stone, which was 
imported from South Australia, is of a bright 
green colour, and splendidly variegated.—Pen- 
zance Journal, 

Cuzar ArtT-ExHIBITION.— During the 
last month, no fewer than 13,000 persons have 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them of visiting the exhibition of paintings at 

verpool, at 2d. each for adults, and 1d. for 
children. 


Pusiic Necessaries.—Do pray again call 
the attention of builders and municipal autho- 
nities to the great want of public urinals in 
london. The necessity is sufficiently indi- 
tated by the indecent inscriptions which every- 
where affront our eyes, “to commit no 
nuisance.’—A STRANGER IN LONDON. 


Fire rrom Cuurcn Fives. — Consider- 
able damage has been done to West Derby 
Church at Liverpool, by an overheating of the 
flues. The cost of repairing the gallery stair- 
case, &c., will not be less, it is said, than 200/. 


Comspustion.—A specification has been 
enrolled, according to the Mechanics’ Maga- 
cme, by Mr. John Brown, of Great Portland- 
Street, for a patent to be taken out for assisting 
combustion in stoves or grates, by placing in 

€ fire a hollow truncated reticulated cone, 
'gainst the sides of which the fuel rests. To 
Prevent cooking utensils from resting on the 
lop of the cone, it is fitted with a cover having 
Points projecting upwards. 
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TENDERS 
For four houses to be built at Petersham, for Mr. Michael 
Wall, viz. :-- 
MM EE ais ais cass oo uk coke KO 
OR ios 5 cis caisivbese'ad ands 1,300 
W. Sweet. 1,272 
Thos, Long and Som......ssecessseereess 1,199 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 
MonpaAy, Jan. 21.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. 
TuEspAY, 22.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, 23.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, 24.--Royal Society, 8} p.m.; Society of 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Royal Academy, 8 p.m. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Drain Pipe Traps.’’—With reference to form of trap, by 
“J. L.,?? in recent number, three manufacturers have 
informed us that they have for a long time past made such. 


** To Blast Sand Stone.’>—‘‘ J, C. ” asks to be told “* the 
best mode of blasting sand-stone rocks, when bounded on 
every side, to the depth of about seven yards.” 


“° J, N.H.,” “J. R.,”? * Constant Reader,” “ L. L. L.,’” 
** F, and G.”’ (too late), ‘‘ Clapton Church’? (accidentally 
delayed), ‘RR. S.,’? “Quondam Sufferer,’? ‘“‘ Le Feu,’’ 
“7, S.,°? © T. M. R.’? (we scarcely know where to look for 
the drawing now, and have the impression it was returned), 
** Monitor,”’ “* Mr, F.,”? “C. H.,”? ** Toughbeard ” (Marl- 
borough-street), ‘‘ Watchman’ (shall appear), ‘‘ S. U. C. 
L.’’ (be so kind as to inclose the sketches to us; they shall 
be safely returned), ‘J. J. L.,’? “*T..S.,?? ‘* T. .P.,?* 
** G. J. K.,?? “© W.C.T.,”? “* W. C.”? (Bromley), *‘ F. W. 
P.,”? ‘* An Artist,” ‘A Plain Man,” ‘“‘ G. W.,” “ J. W.,”’ 
“J, A. W.,” “J. H.” (from A to B, so as to bring 
flower opposite centre of chimney breast), ‘‘Quondam”’ 
(ought to have heard from us, and shall), “‘J. M. K.” 
“E.G. G.? “J. H.,?? ““M. R.”? (we cannot refer our 
readers to one of whom we know nothing), ‘‘S. G.’’ (an 
account of the French decimal system will be found at p. 2, 
vol. vi.. of Tae Butuper), “S. T. A.,” ‘*W. W.,” 
“w.H.’? “W.N.,” * Anti-Twin’’ (we do not see the 
object of the inquiry ,—tell us), ‘* Viator,’’ ‘‘ Surveyor.” 

NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad. 
dressed to the Ep:Tor, and not to the Publisher. 


** Books and Addresses.’? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 


. GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSUKANCE COMPANY 
69, Lombard-street, London. 


Cuarrman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.R.A. 


TRUSTEES. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq. | A. Salvin, Esq., F.S.A, 
8. Grimsdell, Esq. G. Smith, Esq., F.S.A, 


The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken, Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 
Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present — 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office, 
69, Lombard-street, or of the agents, 

JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 





by COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Establishedin 1831. Founded 
on the Model of the “ London Equitable.” 


LONDON OFFICE, 61 4, MOORGATE-STREET, 


PHYSICIAN, SOLICITOR. 
JOSEPH_LAURIE, M.D.,12,| CHARLES LEVER, Esq., 1, 
Lower Berkeley-street, Port Frederick-place, Old Jewry. 

man-square. 

HEAD OFFICE, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 
Millions sterling. 

The ANNUAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
Fourteen Thousand Pounds. 

The ACCUMULATED FUND to nearly Halfa Million sterling. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every three years. 

A Triennial Allocation will take place at 1st March, 1850, 

A Policy of 1,001. effected on 1st March, 1832, and becoming a 
claim before 1st March, 1850, will have increased by these additions 
to FOURTEEN HUNDRED and TWENTY-NINE POUNDS, 
and other Br in proportion. 

Table of rates and form of proposal may be had on application 
at the Society's Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street, Cie 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


a) 
NITED TRADES and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION (provisionall 
registered).—_CAPITAL, 100,0001., in 10,000 Shares of 101. each, wit: 
power to increase the same to 500,000. Deposit, 1s. per share ; 
10s. to be paid on complete registration. No call to exceed 10s, 
Three months’ notice to be given of each call—Temporary Offices, 
67, Charlotte-strect, Fitzroy-square, London. 
he objects of this Association are to adapt to the wants, and 
bring within the means, of the trading 2nd industrious classes, 
by cial provisions made for their convenience, the advan 
of Life and Fire Assurance, and to invest its funds in a beneficial 
manner, by loans advanced to the share and policy holders. 
Parties desirous of promoting the interests and welfare of the 
working classes, and, at the same time, of realizing a profitable 
return for their capital, are invited to support the Association. 
Applications for shares, prospectuses, c., may be addressed to 
the Offices, or to H. EMPSON, Solicitor, 27, Bucklersbury 
City.—By order, JOSEPH REEVE, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT and FRIENDLY SOCIETY 

for BUILDING and ENGINEERING WORKMEN.— 
A Meeting of Architects, Engineers, Builders, Foremen, and 
Friends interested in the object, will take place in the Lower-room, 
Exeter Hall, on FRIDAY EVENING, 25th instant, at half-past 
Seven punctually.—Admission by tickets only, which may be 
obtained (gratis) of Mr. G. WALES, Hon. Sec., 17, St. Helen’s- 
place, Bishopsgate-street. 


IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy com- 
etition.—Address, CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, 
ambeth ; and Trinity-street, Lower Rotherhithe. 


TO PROPRIETORS OF WATER-SIDE PREMISES. 
OHN KNIGHT and SON, Contractors 


and Pile Drivers, Salmon’s-lane, Limehouse, having a large 
stock of engines and gear for viet and one timbers below 
water, are enabled to CONSTRU or REPAIR WHARVES 
and RIVER-SIDE PROPERTY in the best. and most economical 
manner. 


NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent 
on the 4th day of F A , for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revol Shui of WOOD and [RON, co of 


























Bix Methods of and Shutters, without Mac ¥ 

and Two for Hinging and Sh e Edges of Wood Laths wi 

Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 


nee and others, having them now in use, which 
pr ge mop ot pee he Sienttee toe Fae nage 
or 
po sim} city, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 


or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 








Machinery, Laths, 
Flooring Manufactory, 


LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

to inform his customers and the trade eels. that he has 

again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOM 
BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 
ge ar of a quantity of a prepared boards A. R. is able 
offer a great reduction upon his currentp to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. in great 
variety, and prepared in a very superior manner,—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849. 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Demnsndoe New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Ar: is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also mate! 
is and mouldings prepared from the very best 
ina superior manner. Cut dealsand scautlin ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
oak, and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill re. Very extensive drying-sh 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash, 
Weta pion, prey... oe. 0 1. in. spruce, per sq. .... oe 


” ” ” eee ” ” ” oeee 9d- 


o © o voce ORE emer eee 
Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 m: 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 














MUIR’S 
PATENT 





"TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &&.,Sawn on the most ved Rrineiple 


Boards, &c., Pre Matched, and Grooved, Mui: 

one es The Mills have all the advantages of na | 
water , being connected with the Thames by the 

Canal, fetched from the docks and home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing, 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Brid SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and pone. 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly en hand ; also an extensive assortment of G7 wesenea 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


p HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, co’ ting of 
lenge assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, BAT. 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughi Th 

aT eed FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, aad 
ellow pre oO ic an 
wahehed lining, cut and planed to a parallel nd thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 

















TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
woop CARVING done in the cheapest 
pits, 


and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
reading-desks, altar-rail 

supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALO 

Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 





ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing comm to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their co ¢ endeavour to 
deserve, by iving Sete customers an increasing of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble. 

., W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this pa a Ban | 
large saving, both of time aud money, is eftected,—so in § 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1848 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my opiniou of 
our #atent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in mating, 
from an experience of more than two years, in its eae 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of P and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that 
to make the most favourable re concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Works fer adoption.—-I remain, Cnierts Tike faithfully, 


BARRY: 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


INC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 
MINING COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 
f iron, | Iphur. It is supplied in spelter for brass 
pH gh, oy ship sheathing anid rooting of all 
kinds, and nails of all dimensions. pee be) ad at the 
Agents’, who have always a large stock in — 
Charles Devaux and Co.; Mr. Charles Jack ; 

















and Co, 
and Brother, 





ohn and Co, 
Zinc from 20 to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for roof- 
which come at least one-third than slate coverings ; 


ings, 

and the ship sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, comes two- 
irds than ellow metal. And if the zine cover- 

- eeaae of the Vieille } ie Zine, ‘and under the 

ifeudence of Mr. FREDERICK BROWN, the surveyor of the 

Com: ioe whkes ne. hangs whehever St wade, 6 soenete 


De ee ee SCHMOLL, General Agent for England, al 
Offices, No. 12, Manchester: 
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LEGANCE OF DESIGN. 

ARMTH and the CHEERFUL OPEN: IRE are 
PIERCE having at length succeeded in prodne 
a pleasant summer's day, 

winter months. The above 

or any situation where 


“PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


FOR WARMING 


DWELLINGS, &c. 


5 . bines tba ges WARMTH, PERFECT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY OF rare 
: and Hi ONO OF DESI renders this GRATE suitable for any situation where a POWERFU. 


ECONOMY IN USE, 
desirable. 


fast t Jonasoughs desideraium — 

ceaiion i aeahlipsieeaed ier 
mtion 

th end purity of air are desirable, 


is Patent Pyro-Pneumatic Stove Grate, be enjoyed 
churches, infant and other schools, railway offices, entrance 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC. BUILDINGS, ota 


&e. 


during the most dull and dreary of oy 
halls, 


IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTEE’S SHOW ROOMS ; 


- also at the 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, the POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, UNIVERSITY HALL, WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, &. he, 





Innumerable References and Testimonials, with Prospectuses, may be obtained at 


PIERCE’S MANUFACTORY 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 














; they burn for eight or ten hours without 


8t. Vi Foster- 
Portman Chapel, Baker-street. 


J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES. 
N.B. Also, a Large Stock of Artiott’s, Cundy’s, Chanter’s, Chesterman’s, Joyce’s, Walker’s, Chunk, Suspension, and other Patent Stoves, 


FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &«- &c- 





NOTT’S PATENT STOVES, 


replenishing ; they do 


After TwENTY Years’ TriAt, still maintain their decided enpetorsy. a tive twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consum: 
of fu , not generate offensive and dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted, a ~an 


BRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS. 


8B addition of a Borer anp Hor-Warer Pires, they may be made to heat, at the same time, pisrant APARTMENTS, CONSERVATORIES, &, 
hid r are made in various sizes and patterns, and the PRICES have recently been oe 


A STOVE AT TWELVE GUINEAS, AS SHEWN AT SIDE, WILL WARM A SMALL CHURCH. 


GREATLY REDUCED. 


Two or three hundréd references can be furnished on tora only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 


rohyard. 
Mr. Porker, West Strand. 


Saviour’s Church, Southwark. ‘The Pantheon, Mr. Gilbertson, Lu hill. 
Shae Chure! ‘Westminster. National Debt Omer 0) Messrs. Perkins and Bacon. Flos sizeet 
aren, Church, Bromp rs Gall wicalgntsbridas (late Homm Ridgway and 0o., King 
0 Pancras ( 
Christ Chureh, Hoxton. ligious Society, St. Paul's St. Pancras National Schools, 
8, lane. Chu Finsbury Charity Schools, 


Stepney Grammar School, &. & 











TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
sof the bt W ELON 8 Bhat Suaas, SB a planed both face, wi faces, will 


sent on application (post loging @ postag @ 
stamp. The prices are under ee advert for inferior slates. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 
sae a OTsON PE Ee sees tobceal geien fe Meleh 
0" 
aie Siabs of Tine finest quality, with sewn cdges, and planed both 



































Thick. 
ea Lin.{1tin. ltin. ain] 
aiafaida 
sere tng eee wshe si 6 7 9 | 12 1@ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft. do., : 7 8 10 14 do. 
Ditto 6ft. do., arene de. 4 8 9 | 10} | 16 do. 
Ditto 7ft. do., or8ft. do. 9 10 ll 18 do. 
Larger Preanay Some 
Thick. 
din. | fin. |1in.}1,in. |1} in. [2in. 
Qq@iajdaj ayaa 
Cutting toorder ........) 1 | 1 [161 1b | 14 12 J®@ft.sup. 























FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS, 

above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 

i bolted, 1s. only per foot super., or 2s. per foot cube toueiee 
Sistmatomah Fixing within five miles of the manufacto epory, 34. 

foot super., or ~~ foot cube, Enamelled boxed Toa Ema 

my variously marbled, hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s. now reduced 

oe gad Oe. eal bove prices are all net 'to the trade, 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 

and printed  price-list of Amwe free to th 


receipt of 3s. cetage a 
solved.) and vd whieh will be a ect to av 
trade.—Address, 39, Upper Belgrave-place, C0. 


wAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
REMTLCO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
corre Wit WINDOWS, AMTAB SCREENS, and other Works, 
@ remarkably cheap rate. 
ie aca bl, upwards $M, Fm pwd on view of the Early 
dicular styles. 
ALTAR TABL its Thum nated. 
F ARTISTS. retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 


nae? ORIAL CROSSES, MOBUMENTS TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &., in great variety of design. rs cut and com- 
plete for fixing 


e country. 
The Public are invited to view the care’ 
man machinery) 


fully selected 
a iby improved Veined 


hea; 
PALES ft fiked ce with MAKGLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MI N’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Poro 
Tiles in great variety of pattern. 
A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 
ANStT ON STONE, used for Building the 


New Houses 4 Parliament —W. Lia go's and oe 
inform Arc! rs, Builders, and others, the An 











ae te te eupriied crcl for ate gerne et sacs 


See cement ected in 
pe Wands and Fo: 
~~ “qphenememen It is very superior 


ws W. Wright io. have made arrangem: to have a stock 
tase on hand at t brine Marble and et harf, Horsfall- 


cys cation to W. WRI gy AS 


ak vy Anston, near 
3; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, #7, 27, 


GAEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 

by a poplar WORKS-LUARD magne and Co., | 

% Bonn STON from "the ric, near, Falnise, Calvados 
are tne gr Bovisscd, price and labour of working about 
RANVILLE pronEs from ye i near Caen, Nor 


for buil the 
r Monuments, Tombs, 





ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 

BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 

Martin) solicit the attention of Sg marge near to their 

stock of Portland, York, and 

Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks Tiles, Latin Viren 

&ec., sold at the lowest pont me prices for Cash. Po 

te c., Cut to order on the shortest 

‘arpaulings = have. oe Stock of Northen’s Drain 

Pipes, Syphons, &e., mokwars a on hand. Mortar, Limeand Hair, Fine 

uu oJ 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN one a MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for transit of the kingdom, 
r furnished on hehe fing = 


ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
MARTIN and nd WOOD thelr sol agents i in London M. and W. 


that a large ass 
ment of the much approved SOWBELA M AM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will al kept at the Depot, a the Great 
Western Railway ation, Paddington, Orders also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park 








TO BUILDERS, STONEMASONS, and OTHER™ 
EST FOREST of DEAN STONE, 
PAVING, BLOCKS, STEPS, and STONE of pee BS descrip- 
tion, delivered into tracks ‘at the ey oy! Station. and can be 
vered at any of the railway stations in the kingdom, at the 
shortest notice, and a moderate oe and may be obtained by 
orders being forwarded to THO WILCE, Quarryman, Ruar- 
dean, Goncamer: —N.B. oy applications as to prices, &c., will be 
answered by return of p 


R BA VES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 

WA pick CEMENT a nays FLAG- 
GING STONE, and MARBLE. WORKS, WA OK. Aggie | * 
Messre. many and Verey, 2, South wet 
Gladdish’s, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth ; Thon mn. gg King- 
street, Manchester; Mr. T. Wylie, i, Bava Bank- buildi: Liver- 
pool; Mr. J. Harrison, Linenhall-street, Chester; Mr. . My- 
cock, 108, Fargate, Sheffield ; " *Bonehill. Berkley-street, 
Birmingham ; and can be delivered by the Proprietor’s own boats 

any part of the kingdom. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in b Semi and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival a eso iat the mgr py now pea ne —— 
py th ym pans in London, and th I rs 9. B WHITE 
and ean e 89 
and SONS, M sion Wane. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


are very advantageo' 
rand panel moul 


ted or papered upon 
iele 

_ thus render i > an be 

n those here ex. 
wun Bes B. WHIT d 
Patentees of K 



























ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
J.B. bint Sig and SONS, pesetats all the properties of 
o bet 5 but has the advantage over that 
W as a stucco it does not 
pa Beno A or turn green in damp situations, and req no colour 
as an ic mortar for belies it carries 
four to five measures sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
become — and stronger in me he ons 
an Gement wi measure of san: 


th but one superi: 
power, Co! bined with is eminently draulic properti 
poi Prous aa the : ittest material fo: ad 3 mbenk 
} fie nina ste weamevelre. clsberne 

een and a perfect ‘resistance water are 


anufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Live rpool, — 


P Sidcracrom CEMENT, 


a 








ma Suitable for works Wi L tice pakUracrURED Ps NB, ASPDIN Enns Son coe 
Wharf Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge, W. No.8 Wharf, reeen mos tN The x" i eine a 5 and pages 
Fae TR. 5 od SetANGR, | on. the strength of Zortland Cements Tis Gotrent tes tek 

i, Southwark sganr, Borough. 4 a4 














To CONSUMERS of PLASTER of PARIS, 
—The Adverti iti 

in Sandee at exireae lowers Pati eaely oe ag ete 4 
application.—Ad W.B: WILKINSON, Pradhocsteeet i New 
castle-on-T yne, 





ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 


ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICES 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they. have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable —. = @ considerably spavees rene. RK has now 
ore the public so many years, and has obtained so high @ 
standing in the estimation of a who have used it, that tie 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the ter amountof 
poem which a +g a wa cover, — the small amount 
vf labour required in wor! . &@ saving of 25 rv 30 per cent, i 
pmo ben mie 9 ared with at er cements for internal En. 5 “td 
shewing its b beauty, bandniess, and applicability to all Mahe 
mie ornament! parposes, may b e Seen 5 and the Cement in an 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messrs. STEVENS and SON, 
at th: > Plaster snd Cement’ Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.~ 
nt for Coe ed 


r. GEORGE NEWTON, No. 6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 





HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO,-which you supplied at Mears. J. & RK. MORLEYS 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has mete yo the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls, and a small poe upon timber partitions, and that with 
the most — and satisfactory result. I feel it also necessai 
observe, t = the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the nextday by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings ex wey 2 in the shortest possible time, both for b 
and for the occupation of the establishment. T am, therefore, 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature 
in bi operations, and fully j es that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I thinkit 
ht to eps oal that I am at the present time ae agreat extent 
similar work executed at another e of buil dings, bere time 
and the quality of the work cok es Or - fimo impo: 
ligne ed JIN EN, ‘Archatest, "Tondows 
” fo Messrs. Chas. Francis and Gone poe Ae taerg 
Nine Elms. 





ngram-court, Fenchurch-street. 


Mvances MIALL, MARSHALL, and Co,, 
ARIN 





ACTURE Rs of ROMAN CEMENT, SUB. 
ed LIAS att and CEMENT, and IMPROVED 


GLAZED STONE WARE TUBULAR DRAIN PIP Rs, rm 
Poces to supply the above articles of a superior quality, ab 
luced 


DRAIN PIPES from 1 in. to 24 in. 

CLOSET PANS, TRAPS, BENDS, JUNCTION B oSYPHONS, &e, 
Offices—2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, London. 
Manufactories Si Bathside Cement Works, 

( Lavender Dock Wharf, 

Depots— Pant’ § Sufferance Wharf, Upper Thames-street. 


Agents for Liverpool--Messrs, Lomax and Co.. 13, J. ames-street. 


mat i applications tor for prices, &c. to be made to Messts. MIALL, 
and Co., 2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, London, 








RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 


LIME WORKS tyke gf CLIFF, on the Med and 
KENT. GEORGE POTTER and CO., having added the ose 
well-known business at the Purfleet Wharfs, Earl-st: ew Black: 
friars, and Camden-town, to their former town establishm 
ready’ to to supply Suptzathies, Builders, Gas Companies, and te the 
e th Gray Stone, White Flame, and Ch 
upon erm Annexed is a List of their wharfs :— 
City Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 
Fimilce--Grareenor Bas r Basin. 
elsea— Druce’s 
me hes 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
‘erminus 








EW PATENT MINERAL PAINT.— 


a Rind CAVDO DSc M RTO ng ey ro 
or work, roo! 

dees AY patergroot, will and all dee) 
and ing poverty A preserve Waste 


wil dein ae a few hours Sold i in casks, 2 0 90 gallons aaa 

@ BELL, and © Co., N alg Cheapside. 
sere STEED 
PAPER MACHEand CARTON PIERRE 
ENRICH MENS ht pete oe bere and t0, Bathoors. of At 
large assortment 
yrs ery De in Decoatuny aid other, ee ied in the the highest class 

es : 
abby J. Me BON and SONS to announce the execu! 

works of the above descriptions in these ad 


























DEGn | 


—a HEALTHFUL AND SALUBRIOUS atmosphere, such as ig fel 
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